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NUMBER I. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT “BEN BOLT” AND ITS AUTHOR.* 


By ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL. 


NE OF the purposes of this paper 
is to correct a too prevalent im- 
pression that “ Ben Bolt” is the only, or 
even the chief, contribution to literature 
by its distinguished author. Another pop- 
ular idea that needs to be dispelled is that 
Du Maurier and his “ Trilby” reawakened 
an interest in a long forgotten song. In- 
terest in “Ben Bolt” has never wholly 
died out. The song has held its own ina 
manner quite phenomenal, throughout 
the fifty years and more of its existence, 
as one of the classics of our language. Du 
Maurier was not the first to introduce it 
inanovel. Ina novel published in Lon- 
don in 1877 the singing of “ Ben Bolt” is 
made the incident which brings about 
the reconciliation of lovers, the happy 
climax to the story. And in “ Dr. Sevier” 
Cable has Mary begin to sing it, in her 
evening walk with John Richling, and 
she is subsequently overheard by Doctor 
Sevier singing the first verse, while she 
is busily engaged at her wash-tub. The 
appearance of this story in 1883 was one 
of the numerous occasions upon which 
Doctor English has been applied to for 
autograph copies of the song to be in- 
serted in books by enthusiastic “ book 
extenders.” At that time such requests 
were probably granted. But a flood of 
similar applications, stimulated by the 
appearance of “Trilby” has had to be 
denied, as failing eyesight has, for several 
years past, made it impossible for Doctor 
English to write a line. The writer’s much 
prized autograph copy of “Ben Bolt” 
(from which the accompanying facsim- 
ile is made) is dated June, 1885, and is 
among the last the author wrote. 
As further evidence that “ Ben Bolt” 
was neither dead nor forgotten when 
“ Trilby “ appeared, it may be mentioned 


that in 1890 Doctor English was nomi- 
nated for congress in the Sixth district of 
New Jersey. Not the least of the in- 
fluences contributing to his election was 
the enthusiasm awakened by bands play- 
ing “ Ben Bolt” in that district throughout 
the campaign. Added to much else in his 
favor, the strains of the old song proved 
irresistible, and Doctor English was 
elected in 1890 and again in 1892. It 
was no disappointment to him that he 
was defeated in the election of 1894. He 
was too astute a politician to forecast the 
political situation otherwise than as it 
proved; and having entered his seventy- 
sixth year, and his political ambitions 
having been fully gratified, he entered 
his third campaign feeling that he could, 
better than any one else in his party, af- 
ford the defeat which he knew to be in- 
evitable. 

So far from his title to the name of poet 
being dependent upon the old song, it is 
probably safe to say that Doctor English’s 
fame as a poet would have been far 
greater to-day had he never written “ Ben 
Bolt.” It is one of the pranks Fame 
occasionally plays upon her wooers, to 
accord to a certain work such a degree of 
popularity as to cause it to overshadow 
work of far greater merit. Thus has it 
been with Doctor English. A score of 
poems might be selected from the 
immense number of his contributions to 
the poetry of America, all of them supe- 
rior in merit to “ Ben Bolt,” upon any one 
of which his fame might have been made 
to rest, if he must needs be known as a 
mono-poet. For the collection known as 
“Representative Poems of Living Poets,” 
he selected “ Palingenesia” and another 
(not “Ben Bolt”) as his favorites of all 
his work. “The Library of American 
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Literature” presents to its readers “The 
Ballad of the Colors,” written in 1887 and 
first published in Harper's Bazar, as the 
best representative of Doctor English’s 
style of versification. Judged then from 
whatever standpoint, it seems an absurdity 
that Doctor English should be so gener- 
ally dismissed, as he is, merely as “The 
Author of ‘Ben Bolt’.” He is himself 
wont to refer to the old song as “one of 
my early indiscretions.” There is to his 
credit a vast amount of literary work 
accomplished by him in an extraordinarily 
long and busy career. The accounts of 
this careerjgiven in various biographical 
encyclopedias are wholly inadequate, nor 
can all that is of interest in the life of 
Doctor English be set down within the 
limits of such a paper as the present. 

Thomas Dunn English was born in 
Philadelphia, June 19, 1819. His family 
was of Norman-Irish origin, the name 
being Angelos when it first appears in 
history. The earliest representatives of 
the family in America were Quakers, who 
settled in Mount Pleasant, New Jersey, in 
1683 or '84, under a grant of lands from 
William Penn. A remnant of the estate 
is still known as the “English Farm.” 
Thomas Dunn English was the only child 
of his parents and his father died in his 
early boyhood. The boy was educated in 
private academies and at the Friends’ 
Boarding School, in Burlington, New 
Jersey. He took his medical degree at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1839; 
began almost immediately afterward the 
study of law, and was admitted to the bar 
in Philadelphia in 1842. That year like- 
wise marked the beginning of his interest 
in politics. Owing to the development of 
chronic throat trouble, which temporarily 
impaired his voice, he was forced to aban- 
don the practice of law and resumed that 
of medicine. 

Meanwhile his literary career had 
hegun. He had written for Pazlson’s 


.ldvertiser and other Philadelphia jour- 
n ils at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and 
he was already recognized as a writer of 
p* mise when, in 1843, N. P. Willis—hav- 
ins, with George P. Morris, revived the 


New York Mirror—wrote to the young 
medical practitioner who was pursuing 
literature as a pastime, asking for a sea 
song which he thought would help the 
new literary venture along. In compli- 
ance with this request, Doctor English 
wrote several lines of the intended “sea 
song,” and then concluded that “the 
mantle of Dibdin had not fallen on him.” 
Subsequently, falling into a reminiscent 
mood, he produced four stanzas and a 
half, to which he added the first four lines 
of the discarded “sea song,” and “Ben 
Bolt” was complete. It was sent to 
Willis with a note telling him to burn it 
if it did not suit him, and that the writer 
would send him something better when 
more in vein. No title was given to it, 
and the author signed his initials only. 
It was published with a commendatory 
note in the Mew York New Mirror of 
September 25, 1843. 

Such is the oft-told story of how “Ben 
Bolt” was written. Almost immediately 
it became popular all over the United 
States and Canada and was copied (with- 
out credit) in papers in England. 

It may be urged that the continuous 
popularity of the old song has been due 
to the exquisite melody to which it is now 
wedded; yet the words took hold of the 
popular heart at once. The tune now 
invariably suggests to the mind of the 
hearer the words of the old song. Per- 
haps the melody would never have gained 
a wide hearing had it been adapted to 
any other words. Such matters are hard 
todecide. It was in 1846 that an English 
barn-stormer, having seen the lines in 
an English newspaper, recited them to 
a young actor named Nelson Kneass. 
Kneass was in need of a song, and 
promptly adapted a German air to this 
song and sung it in Pittsburg, in a melo- 
drama called the “ Battle of Buena Vista.” 
It made a “hit” at once, and the musical 
version was published by rival publish- 
ers, who had a lawsuit over the copyright. 

This was not the first attempt made to 
find fitting music for the words. Upon 
seeing his lines in print, Doctor English 
thought better of them than he had be- 
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fore, and felt that they would go well to 
music. He spoke to several composers 
about the song, but they all answered 
that “it wouldn’t sing.” The Doctor him- 
self attempted a musical setting for it, 
and his wife, an accomplished musician, 
composed a very sweet air expressly for 
it. But neither of these was able to 
supplant the air that Kneass set afloat. 
Under his first name Kneass made a rep- 
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was called, in 1844, to the editorship 
of a daily paper in New York (said to 
have been the organ of President Tyler’s 
administration ), and the following year 
began the publication of 7he Aristidean, 
a literary magazine of which only one 
volume was issued. The time for mag- 
azines of that class had not yet arrived 
in America. It was while thus engaged 
that an incident occurred to which undue 
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THE AUTHOR OF “ BEN BOLT” 


AT THE AGE OF TWENTY-FOUR. 


From an engraving loaned THE MIDLAND by the poet's daughter, 
Mrs. Arthur Howard Noll. 


utation out of the song, carried the song 
and the reputation farther west with him, 
and died in some town where his troupe 
was filling an engagement. It is said that 
he is buried in a Chillicothe, Missouri, 
cemetery, under a stone inscribed “ Nel- 
son , author of ‘ Ben Bolt.’” 
Without waiting for fame to come to 
him from his song, Doctor English 
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publicity has recently been given. Doc- 
tor English had an altercation with Edgar 
A. Poe, growing out of some unprincipled 
conduct on Poe’s part in regard to a lady 
known to Doctor English. Poe became 
very abusive and the editor of 7he Aris- 
tidean promptly knocked him down, It 
was characteristic of Doctor English that 
he spent the following night nursing Poe, 
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to whom the punishment was ‘severe, as 
was deserved. It was in retaliation that 
Poe wrote in his series of “ The Literati 
of New York,” then appearing in Godey’'s 
Lady's Book, the scurrilous paper on 
“Thomas Dunn Brown.” This Doctor 
English answered in 7he New Mirror. 
Thereupon Poe sued the paper and got 
damages to the extent of $225. 

In 1848 English edited John Donkey, 
a humorous periodical, which was also in 
advance of its time. He was likewise en- 
gaged in collaboration with G. G. Foster, 
upon a work on The French Revolution. 
From 1852 to 1857, with his young wife, 
he was a resident of Virginia (now West 
Virginia,) seeking to reéstablish his 
health, practicing his profession of medi- 
cine, and connected with certain mining 
schemes of which General Zook was the 
organizer and promoter. “The Logan 


Grazier” and other poems were subse- 
quently written, descriptive of life and 
character observed during those years. 
For two years Doctor English edited in 
Washington the President 
Buchanan’s administration, and in 1859 
settled in New York, with a residence also 
at Fort Lee, New Jersey. There he en- 
gaged actively in politics, and served in 
the New Jersey legislature in 1863 and 
1864. He purchased Zhe O/d Guard,a 
politico-literary paper, which proved an 
ill-advised investment and soon failed. 
His residence at Fort Lee burned, with 
the total loss of his library and fine col- 
lections of autographs, minerals and bric- 
a-brac. 

Up to this time Doctor English had 
written many novels, chiefly pseudony- 
mous, the most notable being “ Walter 
Woolfe,” “MDCCCXLIV, or the Power 
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of the S. F.”—a political satire, and “Am- 
brose Fecit, or the Peer and the Painter.” 
He wrote in all about twenty plays for 
Burton’s Theater and Palmer’s Opera 
House, one of which, “The Mormons,” 
was printed. His poem, “The Gallows 
Goers,” written in 1843, had been of wide 
circulation and influence in the agitation 
of the question of capital punishment in 
the years 1845 to 1850. The manuscript 
of a novel, written about this time, was 
purchased and lost by a prominent pub- 
lishing house, and has never yet been 
found. An edition of his poems was sup- 
pressed by the author on the eve of pub- 
lication in 1855. 

This, however, but partially represents 
the industry of Doctor English during 
years when he was most actively engaged 
in political and editorial work; writing 
essays, pamphlets, campaign documents 
and papers to be read before learned 
societies; making speeches and deliver- 
ing lectures, and not wholly suspending 
the practice of medicine. 

In 1879 Doctor English took up his res- 
idence in Newark, New Jersey. Therein 
1889 his wife died. Four daughters and 
two sons survive her. Increasing years 
in no way impaired the activity of the 
Doctor’s pen up to the time of his enter- 
ing Congress; and since his retirement 
from Congress he has accomplished much 
literary work with the aid of an amanu- 
ensis. He served for a time as private 
secretary to the mayor of Newark. His 
course in Congress was of such a charac- 
ter as to be highly satisfactory to his con- 
stituents, between whom and himself a 
truly ideal affection existed. He served 
with fidelity upon two important commit- 
tees, and his speeches upon the tariff, 
upon finance, and at the memorial of a 
deceased colleague, fully met the expec- 
tations of his admirers. Had his ambi- 


tion for Congressional life been gratified 
earlier, he would undoubtedly have been 
a leader in the stirring questions of the 
day. 

In 1882 some of his poems were col- 
lected and published as “ American Bal- 
lads” in Harpers’. “ Half-Hour Series.” 


“Ben Bolt” was included in this collec- 
tion, not because of the author’s admiration 
for it, but to settle the question of its 
authorship in England, and to preserve 
its correct and original form. It has fre- 
quently been attributed to Campbell in 
English anthologies, or else referred to 
as by some unknown writer; and unauthor- 
ized changes were being made in its 
text. In 1885 appeared the “ Boys’ Book 
of Battle Lyrics,”— most unfortunately 
named in the publishers’ efforts to avoid 
adopting a title already in use, and also 
to extend the alliterative suggestion of 
the title first chosen. .The book is not es- 
pecially and solely a “ Boys’ Book.” The 
same year “ Jacob Schuyler’s Millions,” a 
novel, appeared anonymously. More re- 
cently, at the request of numerous friends, 
the poet’s daughter, Miss Alice English, 
has collated and edited a large number 
of his poems and published them by pri- 
vate subscription; and a volume of his 
“Fairy Stories and Wonder Tales,” col- 
lected and edited by another daughter, 
Mrs. Florence English Noll, is in the 
hands of publishers for early publication. 
This volume fails to embrace all of the 
Doctor’s stories for youths, in which line 
he has been very prolific and peculiarly 
happy. 

His collection of “ Select Poems ” above 
referred to comprises a royal octavo vol- 
ume of 694 pages. It contains 240 poems; 
expressly excludes the Battle Lyrics; and 
is divided into “Legends and Lays”; 
“ Rural Sketches”; “ Urban Verses”; “Di- 
alect Studies”; “ Bizarre Rhymes”; and 
miscellaneous poems. Among the last 
are several “occasional” poems, for which 
the Doctor has been in frequent demand. 
The table of contents of this volume ex- 
hibits the extent of the audience this poet 
has had, for it names the periodicals in 
which the poems first appeared. Ex- 
clusive of local newspapers, we find the 
following in the list:—Zhe Aldine, Ap- 
pleton's Journal, The Aristidean, “ Dick’s 
Readings and Recitations,” Graham's 
Magazine, Harper's Monthly, Weekly 
and Bazar; Hearth and Home, The 
Trish Citizen, Lippincott’s Magazine, The 
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THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY. 


From lates: photo, loaned by the poet’s daughter, Mrs. Arthur Howard Noll 
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New York Courier, Herald, Independ- 
ent, Ledger, Mercury, Monthly and Sun ,; 
The Philadelphia Courier and Visitor ; 
Nick-Nax, The Old Guard, St. Nicholas, 
The Scottish American,Scribner’s Month- 
ly, and the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger. The most notable division of the 
book is that devoted to legendary poems 
and ballads. The materials for these 
have been gathered up from Irish and 
Welsh folk-lore, Greek myth and Ger- 
man mdarchen. They exhibit a style of 
poetical composition in which Doctor 
English is an adept. 

The versatility of the Doctor’s genius 
appears in the scientific papers he has 
prepared and read at the request of med- 


ical and other learned societies of which 
he is a member, as well as in the essays, 
editorials and pamphlets he has written 
in furtherance of various movements in 
which he has interested himself. For 
work of this character, his terse, crisp, 
almost epigrammatic style, noticeable 
alike in his prose writings and in his 
speeches, had made him much sought 
after. And no one ever applied to 
Doctor English for speech, essay or oc- 
casional poem, without getting the best 
that was in him at the time. As he has 
been especially popular as a speaker be- 
cause he never spoke without having 
something to say, and hence never dis- 
appointed his auditors, so has it been 
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with his writings. There was a purpose 
back of them all, and they have com- 
manded immediate attention, though the 
reader knew not in most cases whose 
words he was reading, for the greater 
part of his writings of this character was 
published either anonymously or under 
a pseudonym. In the invention of ana- 
grams of his own name for this purpose, 
the Doctor has been most ingenious. 
But most of his work of this character is 
scattered and lost now, no effort having 
been made to preserve it after its pur- 
pose had been served. 

William and Mary College conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
upon Doctor English in 1876. His inter- 
est in that institution of learning was 
awakened during his residence in Vir- 
ginia. He has always been ready to re- 
spond to its requests for such services as 
he was fitted to render. And in 1890 he 
gave to the college a fine collection of 
minerals which he had accumulated since 
the burning of his Fort Lee residence. 

It was inevitable that the Doctor's lit- 
erary acquaintance should have been ex- 
tensive. Beginning with the literary 
coterie of which N. P. Willis was a leader, 
and continuing down to his present con- 
fréres of the Author’s Club in New York, 
it included, among greater lights, John 
Esten Cooke, of the middle period, with 
whom he carried on an extensive corres- 
pondence. His political acquaintance 
and correspondence have likewise been 
extensive, and include Sir John Mac- 
donald, the Canadian Premier, whose 
guest he was at one time. Asa natural 
consequence some valuable autograph 
letters accumulated upon his hands, even 
after the disastrous fire already mentioned. 
These he bestowed upon a public library 
in the Middle-West. 

The Doctor has made two efforts to 
supply what he holds to be a deficiency 


in our lyrical literature, namely, a national 
hymn. His first effort was “ The Flag of 
the Rainbow.” This was set to music for 
use on a patriotic occasion, and was after- 
wards, with its music, included in the 
Book of Battle Lyrics. Fatal tothe popu- 
lar success of this effort was the too clas- 
sical character of the music. The later 
effort, made in 1895, resulted in “Old 
Glory.” For this, music of a more popu- 
lar character has been composed, and it 
is likely to gain a wider hearing. 

It will naturally be inferred, from the 
immense literary output of this indefatig- 
able worker, that one of the Doctor’s 
characteristics is rapidity of composition. 
Such is the case. “ Kallimais,” a poem 
of over five hundred lines, was written in 
a day and published without revision. A 
large number of poems, averaging a hun- 
dred lines, might be mentioned as com- 
posed in a single evening. But this 
rapidity of work does not imply careless- 
ness; and though the Doctor has not al- 
ways revised the first draft of his work, 
he has been exceedingly careful in pre- 
paring copy for the printer, and the 
manuscript thateleaves his hands is abso- 
lutely free from blots, erasures and cor- 
rections. His chirography would be con- 
sidered illegible at first sight, but it is 
held in high regard among editors and 
printers because of its unvarying neatness 
and regularity. It has not changed per- 
ceptibly during the past half century, in 
which Thomas Dunn English, now doubly 
a doctor, has been incessantly wielding a 
pen and justifying his title to the name 
of “The Busy Poet.” He has all this 
while done well each task that has fal- 
len to his lot, utterly indifferent to the 
fact that Fame was withholding from him 
his just deserts, and, ignoring his better 
work, was allowing him to be widely 
known only as the author of a single song. 
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SUNSET THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE. 


By ELIZABETH A. BURROWS. 


INKING until it rests upon the waves, 

the sun flashes its last beams directly 
through the open portals of the Golden 
Gate, paving their path across San Fran- 
cisco Bay with molten gold,— gleaming, 
glistening, blinding! 

Northward the brightness flashes over 
the long point of land that leads to the 
coast mountains, brilliantly lighting the 
little town of Sausalito that hangs on the 
hillside at the water’s edge, the white 
houses looking as though they had grown 
in their places with the pines and red- 
woods. 

Southward, San Francisco 
Presidio are bathed in golden glory. In 
the harbor lies a multitude of ships,— 
ships of every description and of every 
nation, the tall masts and rigging pictur- 
esquely outlined against the sky. An- 
chored far out from the shore, in solitary 
grandeur, lies a great man-of-war whose 
white iron-clad sides flash back the bril- 
liant glow. The waters are flecked with 
small Chinese fishing boats, creeping in 
and out among the greater vessels or 
heading into the Bay, with their quaint, 


and the 


ribbed sails all set. Out on the wharves 
and piers the hardy fishermen draw in 
their dripping nets, the knotted meshes 
of which seem now to be jeweled chains, 
binding securely the glittering captives. 

Eastward, across the bay, the rays dart, 
over the grassy lowlands where the beau- 
tiful cities of Oakland and Berkeley lie 
with their flower-wreathed homes, and 
where little villages dot the green stretch 
of meadow-land or nestle under the trees. 
Up the foot-hills and the mountains they 
flash until they are lost in the blue, hazy 
heights. 

Slowly the gold changes to deepest 
orange; the bay is a mirror of burnished 
brass and the heavens are aglow like the 
waters. 

Now the orange becomes richest red, 
and the crest of each wave is a translu- 
cent crimson jewel, flashing myriad lines 
of dazzling light! 

Slowly the brightness fades and deli- 
cate opalescent tints succeed it, the waves 
mirrored in the sky and the sky in the 
waves. The waters have closed over the 
round disk of the sun, burying it in their 
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depths, and the last trace of its glory is 
dying. Back in the mountains somber 
hues of purple are gathering. They 
spread along the horizon on either side in 
long deep shadows, while the zenith 
gradually changes to violet, growing 
darker and darker until it meets the pur- 
ple with its own hue. 

Now the gray evening mist, rising mys- 
teriously from the sun’s last resting place, 
comes softly stealing in from the ocean, 
through the Gateway where the golden 
pathway lay, wrapping the hillsides, the 


fort, the city and the wharves, in its 


silvery folds. 

Silently, gently, it advances, covering 
each little fishing boat; sending the birds 
to their nightly retreat; hanging the idle 
schooners with filmy, fairy sails, and blur- 
ring the sea and the land until they are 


one. Over the lowlands, with their cities 
and villages, it creeps, draping the trees 


with cloudy beauty, and slowly draws its 
soft covering up the rounded hillsides, 
where the poppies droop their golden 


heads, drowsy with sleep. 

Thus it makes its gentle advance, until 
it meets the mountain haze, and, like the 
rays of golden light, loses itself in the 
distant heights. Twinkling lights now 
glimmer from the peaceful village homes, 
and the great city is marked by a glow- 
ing radiance that surrounds it like a halo. 
Bright gleams flash from the fort and 
light-house, on either side of the Golden 
Gate, safely guiding the belated home- 
coming ships. Dimly the stars shine 
through the mist, the birds have ceased 
all twilight calling, and the night is come. 
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By HARRIET CHEDIE CONNOR. 


[* DRESDEN, that German city so 

much beloved by English-speaking 
tourists, lives a genial, sweet-souled Saxon 
painter whose work is particularly ad- 
mired by the English and Americans who 
winter in the Saxon capital. Johann 
Michael Heinrich Hofmann is his name. 
He is the painter of that exquisite picture, 
“The Boy Jesus in the Temple,” which 
has a place now among the priceless art 
treasures of the Dresden Gallery. Copies 
of it are seen everywhere in Germany, 
and in America it is growing in popu- 
larity. 

Although Hofmann is now old, he is 
still a busy worker. His admirers are so 
many that in self-defense he is obliged to 
set aside one hour of the week for those 
who would visit him, that he may have 
the certainty of devoting the rest of the 
week to his work. Every Sunday morn- 
ing from twelve to one, after returning 
from the German church, Hofmann is at 
home in his studio to all who may choose 
to call upon him. There he receives his 


stranger-guests in a manner that is a 
charming combination of hearty hospi- 
tality and gentle courtesy. 

His house on Bismarckstrasse faces the 
railroad, where a monstrous iron trellis- 
work was being built last spring, and 
where the sound of the heavy hammers 
and of men’s sharp voices was heard all 
day long. Herr Hofmann’s house, per- 
haps because it stands alone by itself, 
with a garden to the side and back, 
instead of being wedged in between other 
tall houses, seems, in spite of its proximity 
to the rushing world, to hold itself in 
solitude and dignity aloof from the noise 
and rumble about it. 

I rang, one morning, at his garden gate. 
A pleasant-faced woman answered the 
summons and told me, apologetically, 
that as it was Easter Sunday Herr Pro- 
fessor would receive no visitors. Her 
eyes had such a sympathetic look as she 
saw my disappointment, that I ventured 
to express my regret aloud, saying that I 
was doubly sorry not to see him then, as 
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it would be my only Sun- 
day in Dresden. She 
hesitated, then asked my 
name and address, and 
the next day the artist 
himself sent me his card, 
with the request that I 
visit him on Wednesday, 
between twelve and one. 

Of course the appointed 
hour found me again at 
his garden gate. He came 
down to his parlor to greet 
me —a large old man with 
the benevolent face of a 
philanthropist and the 
head and beard of a 
prophet. His eyes are 
kind, and an expression 
of mild graciousness 
beautifies his whole face. 
There was not the least 
hint of affectation in his 
manner or his dress. 

I had brought with me 
a great bunch of fragrant 
violets and ferns, and I 
offered them to him, say- 
ing that they were a greet- 
ing to him from America. 

He buried his smiling face in them, and 
seemed as pleased at my simple homage 
as a child would have been with a wished- 
for gift. 

“Would you like to see my atelier?” he 
asked. “Let me tell you first that it is 
nothing to see—artists nowadays have 
such luxurious apartments.” 

We ascended some narrow winding 
stairs to his studio, a medium-sized room 
at the top of the house. It is well lighted 
from above, but almost bare of furniture, 
except for a couple of chairs and tables 
and a few sketches about the room. On 
an easel in the center of the atelier stands 
his picture, “Christ and the Rich Young 
Man,” a masterpiece worthy to rank with 
his better-known “ Boy Jesus in the Tem- 
ple.” It is astriking and powerful work. 

The central figure is Christ,—a serene, 
majestic presence,—his clear eyes fixed 
on the face of the rich young man. His 














THE ARTIST, HOFMANN. 


hand is extended toward two poor crea- 
tures in the background, as if he had just 
uttered the words, “Go and sell that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven; and come and 
follow me.” The rich young man’s beau- 
tiful face isa study. It wears a dissatisfied 
expression as he stands there with bent 
head, considering Christ’s words, and his 
attitude suggests dejection and irresolu- 
tion. He dares not raise his eyes to meet 
the sweet persuasion of Christ’s serious, 
tender glance. The artist has made us 
feel that the rich young man is going to 
leave in sorrow, not strong enough to 
sacrifice what is required of him. Though 
we were ignorant of the story, we needs 
must read the picture aright. 

We sat down before the picture and 
looked at it. 

“You know the passage in the Bible, 
don’t you?” said Hofmann. “The rich 
young man was a noble fellow [ez ed/er 
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Mensch were his words], and he wanted 
to do good, but to do it in his own way. 
It seemed to him, perhaps, that as a rich 
man he could help the world more than 
he could as a poor man. He could not 
yield up all, much as he longed to follow 
Christ, and the conflict made him sad.” 

I said that I had sat long, the previous 
day, before his picture of “The Boy 
Jesus in the Temple.” 

“ Ah! —you like that?” he replied, his 


the glorious Boy, finds his interest con- 
centrated on the lad’s face. Beautiful as 
that young face is in all its pure, clear 
lines, its beauty alone would not be able 
to hold those wise old men spellbound. 
Hofmann has succeeded in making, not 
the Christ-child merely, but the truth he 
tells, the subject of the picture. The face 
of the Boy is merely a beautiful surface 
on which a great, glad message is written 
in shining characters. 





CHRIST AND THE RICH YOUNG MAN. HOFMANN. 


face lighting up with honest pleasure. 
‘* Das ist ein Lieblingsgemalde von Ihren 
Lansleuten.”’ 

And well it may be a favorite picture. 
The face of the young Jesus as he stands 
there in the midst of the Jewish elders 
is such a wonderful vision of light and 
beauty that the man who painted it might 
well be called inspired. The picture is 
intensely dramatic. The gazer, as if he 
were himself one of the Jewish rabbis 
who stand there hanging on the words of 


The concentration of interest in this 
picture is in contrast to the lack of such 
concentration in the painting on the oppo- 
site wall, the only other picture of Hof- 
mann’s in the Dresden Gallery. It rep- 
resents “Christ, and the Woman Taken 
in Adultery.” The Christ figure in this 
painting has not the absolute lack of self- 
consciousness which characterizes the Boy 
Jesus in the other picture. Not the great 
Truth which he is teaching, but his own 
bodily presence seems to be obtrusively 
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the center of the picture. Nothing could 
illustrate better than the contrast between 
these two pictures how Hofmann has 
grown and broadened as he worked. 

The artist brought out from an inner 
room and showed mea picture of a Christ- 
head which he had just completed. The 
picture would be striking if for no other 
reason than that it has been done in very 
unusua! colors. It is in gray and fawn 
and lilac shades—those delicate half- 
tints that haunt the earth between night 


you say that in English? Yes, ‘I am the 
Way, the Truth and the Life,’—that is it! 
The cataloguers, you know, always want 
a name forthings. I wanted tomake this 
my idea of a Glorified Christ, of a Risen 
Saviour in Heaven. It is my attempt to 
personify the Divine Idea. The Christ 
in the picture yonder,” indicating the 
painting of “Christ and the Rich Young 
Man,” “is more my conception of him as 
he lived on earth and walked among men. 
It is my Ideal Man.” 





THE BOY JESUS IN THE TEMPLE. HOFMANN 


and morning. The beard and hair of this 
Christ are blond, his eyes are gray, and 
his robe is a dreamy, grayish, pinkish, 
lilac color. He stands with two fingers 
upraised, as if he had just been speaking, 
and his clear gray eyes appear to look 
with intensity into yours. 

“It is Christ talking to you,” said Hof- 
mann quietly. 

“Is that the name you give it?” I asked. 

“No, there is to be written under it that 
verse from the Bible, ‘/ch bin der Wee, 
die Wahrheit und das Leben.’ How do 


Hofmann is not noted asacolorist. His 
chief power lies in his conception of his 
The harmony of the colors, 
however, in his three latest pictures: 
“The Boy Jesus in the Temple,” “ Christ 
and the Rich Young Man,” and his Christ 
Head, is wonderfully satisfying. One 
notices how much he has improved in 
this respect on comparing these pictures 
with some earlier sketches he once made 
to decorate the Brauthalle at Pirna. They 
are well done, but the coloring is less rich 
and harmonious, and much more conven- 


subjects. 
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tional than that of his late pictures. 

These sketches are still in his studio. 

“TI never made the pictures,” he said, 
“but I kept the sketches. It would have 
taken five years of my life to have deco- 
rated that bridal hall at Pirna, for one 
can’t work there long in the winter, as it 
is so dark and cold then. I didn’t care 
to undertake the task.” 

Hofmann showed himself a true Saxon 
in that speech. He loves the warmth and 
the sunshine, and is himself an embodi- 
ment of both. 

One of these sketches shows Martha 
and Mary with Christ ina garden. Mary 
sits on a low seat near Christ; Martha, 
snatching a moment from her busy efforts 
to spread the table, points the finger of 
complaint at her sister, and turnsto Christ 
with an appealing look. He is leaning 
against a stone wall at the back of the 
garden, regarding Martha with an indul- 
gent smile. I told Herr Hofmann that I 
liked the easy smiling face he had given 
Christ in the picture. 

“Yes,” he said, “I wanted to make the 
picture cheerful—ezter. People think 
that sacred subjects have to be treated 
stiffly, but | hold that, though they should 
be handled reverently, they should also 
be treated naturally.” 

With his pictures before us, we chatted 
on. Hetold me that he had always meant 
to be a painter. Hecould not remember 
the time when he had not been able to 
draw. 

“My father,” he said, “drew well, 
though he was by profession not an artist 
but a lawyer, and my mother drew, and 
so did my four brothers. I, however, am 
the only one who became a painter. Oh, 
one is enough for a family,” with a little 
laugh. 

I asked him if he had always painted 
sacred subjects. 

“Oh, no,” he replied; “I used to take 
my material from history, and from 
Shakespeare and other authors, but I like 
the sacred subjects best. That’s how I 
got to studying the Bible! I used to 
think it tiresome — /angwei/ig—until I 
found out how well adapted are some of 


its stories to pictorial representation. .... 
Only I don’t like,” he said, after a pause, 
“to see my pictures in exhibitions. They 
hang a vegetable market scene on one 
side of them and the portrait of a ballet 
dancer on the other. I would have the 
pictures which treat of sacred subjects 
kept in a room by themselves.” 

He seemed to become tired of talking 
about himself, and he began to ask me 
questions in the kindly, interested tone 
that an old friend would have used. So 
I had been in Berlin all winter! Was I 
studying Art, Music, Literature? What 
did I care for most? Did I like his Ger- 
many? Did I often walk in the Thier- 
garten, and if so, did I frequently see the 
Kaiser? He himself didn’t like Berlin — 
it is too big and noisy; he preferred quiet, 
cosy, little Dresden. 

“Then you wouldn’t like American 
cities,” said I, “if you find Berlin too ioud 
and bustling.” 

“Oh, no!” he exclaimed. “Chicago 
must be dreadful. Chicago muss schreck- 
lich sein. Have you ever seen the Niagara 
Falls? Are they very beautiful, or have 
people quite spoiled them with their 
hotels and electric trams? I should like 
to see them.” 

“Oh, you should visit America,” I said. 

“No, America is for the young men,” he 
answered. 

“But you would find many friends 
there,” I insisted, pointing to his pictures, 
which have made him friends everywhere. 

“Yes, it seems so,” he said, in a puzzled 
way, as if he couldn’t quite understand 
why people should care for him. “See how 
many cards I have from America,” he 
added, taking up a basket quite filled 
with pieces of American pasteboard. 

It is said that with all his goodness and 
gentleness, he is capable of administering 
a severe reproof. Among his American 
visitors, one day, was a young woman of 
the light and flippant style. Herr Hof- 
mann, endeavoring to entertain her in his 
courteous way, asked her if she had yet 
seen the Sistine Madonna. 

“Yes,” she replied, in a careless, con- 
fident tone, “I have seen her. She might 
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have been any Italian peasant woman.” 
“T shall never for- 
If you 


The artist replied: 
get, Madam, what you have said. 
can speak so of the great Raphael’s work, 
what will you say of mine, when you are 
once away?” 

Thinking that I had claimed enough of 
his time, I rose to go. 

“Oh, no; stay a little while longer,” he 
like to have visits from nice 
young ladies,—with a little smile that I 
considered meant for me. 

“Aren’t you very busy now?” I asked. 

“Not very. I am not painting now; 
only making a series of drawings to illus- 
trate the life of Christ.” 

He took me out on a balcony opening 
from his inner 


said. “I 


“Only one, now,” he said. “The young- 
est sister of the Kaiser, who comes on 
Saturdays to draw. I used to be a pro- 
fessor at the Art Academy, but I have 
given that up now.” 

When I finally took leave of him, he 
insisted on coming down stairs with me. 
“Oh, what a glorious spring day it is!” 
he said, looking out over my head to the 
sky and trees beyond. “How I should 
like to work out doors to-day! I love the 
dear old earth.” Last of all he said, as he 
bowed his fine gray head in farewell: 
“Bitte, sagen Sie Ihrem lieben Vaterland, 
ich lass’ es gruessen.”’ 

America, do you hear this greeting from 
across the water? 





work-room and 
showed me his 


sunny garden 


“We Germans 
like a bit of gar 
den at the back 
of our houses,” 
“Tt is 
more 


below. 
| 
| 


he said. 
so much 
retired than a 
plot of ground 
in front. I walk 
here sometimes 
when I am tired, 
not often. My 
dead wife used 


to love the 


place.” 

A little woolly 
white dog came 
up and rubbed 
himself against 
his master’s 
legs. Herr Hof 
mann 
to pet him, call- 
ing him ‘“‘ AZine 
kleiner Schue- 
ler.” 

Apropos of 
this, 1 asked him 
if he had any pu 


stor yped 





pils nowadays. 
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TO WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“The idle singer of an empty day.” 


AKER of melody, no more to sing 

In dreamy song and Earthly Paradise! 
Grant us, bereft of thee, the right to bring 
Such slender service as within us lies, 
Strong grief’s weak words, O master-wizard wise 
Words learned from thee, and now sent after thee, 
Beyond the beating of the steely sea. 


Ah, idle singer of an empty day! 

Ah! not in vain didst thou thy task fulfill, 

A path of gladness and a flowery way 

To show, where through, forgetful of his ill, 
Wearied of discord, yearning to be still, 

A man might wander, wrapt as in a dream, 
Heark’ning the murmur of the sliding stream. 


O master! many a weary heart in thee 

Hath found refreshing, though thou mayst not heal, 
Except as rest doth heal, and set us free 

From all the grief and bitterness we feel 

For blows we dealt, or blows that others deal; 

And joy is joy, ee’n though it may not stay 

Beyond the sunshine of one idle day. 


An Earthly Paradise of long ago 

He dreamed, because no paradise he found 
In his own day; and, having dreamed it so, 
All crooked things to straighten at a bound 
He strove, too hasty for the slow, dull round 
Of this old world, mayhap too early wise 
The ways of heaven, on earth to realize. 


But since the olden, unforgotten days, 
The ages long have men some hope possessed 
For him who in his life’s well-trodden ways 
Brought to the weary comforting and rest, 
That he who sought should somewhere find his best 
The idle singer of an empty day 
May even now have found his own best way. 
— William F. Brewer. 
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MARK HANNA AND HIS FAMILY. 


PERSONAL SKETCH OF ‘* THE GREAT ORGANIZER.” 


By Mrs. C. F. MCLEAN. 


Author of ‘‘ Robert Louis Stevenson at Gretz,"’ *‘ Senator Foraker and His Family,’ 


and ** The Coming First Lady in the Land,” 


—in recent numbers of The Midland Monthly. 


Ox THE very day whenthe people at 
= the polls were deciding the political 
questions which, with increased interest 

one might almost say vehemence — had 
been presented and debated during the 


19 


previous six months, an old school fellow of 
Mr. M. A. Hanna wrote him a letter, in 
which he said: “According as the elec- 
tion goes you will be either the most 
blessed or the worst cursed man in the 
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MISS MABEL HANNA 


country by the men of your own party.” 
As the writer is a minister, he did not feel 
like using language which would express 
the sentiments of the opposing party in 
the event that that party should suffer 
defeat. This friend went on to say many 
pleasant, sympathetic words to the com- 
panion of his youth, whose success as a 
political manager that day hung in the 
balance. He wished to write his appre- 


ciation before the contest was over; to 
put on record his faith and comradeship 
before it could be said that he was only 
shouting with the victors. So engrossed 
was Mr. Hanna in the work which his 
position as Chairman of the National Re- 
publican Committee made necessary, that 
it was not until some six weeks later, 
seated at his desk, going over, himself, 
the mountain of letters which his secre- 
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MISS RUTH HANNA 


taries had opened and answered for him, 
that he finally read that letter. Mr. 
Hanna’s reception of it, the memories it 
awakened of his school days, and his 
vivid description of the boy, who, as a 
man, had written him on election day, 
showed plainly that the recipient was 


deeply 


touched by 


the expressions of 


confidence and good will which the letter 
It disclosed the busi- 


conveyed to him. 
ness man and shrewd politician as a per- 


son of much sentiment and deep feeling. 
The truth of the matter is that success- 


ful 


business 


men, 


those 


who 


manage 
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great enterprises and are at the head of 
large establishments, are, in reality, men 
of imagination and sentiment. The prac- 
tical man is first a dreamer—a man of 
imagination — or else he never could con- 





when displayed, its genuineness is fre- 
quently doubted, as it is wrongly regard- 
ed as inconsistent with the character of a 
man of business. 

That misunderstanding also creates 


MR. D. R. HANNA. 


duct immense interests, for one must first 
see with the imagination the conditions 
which result in success. There is therefore 
a strain of sentiment in the nature of 
such\a man as Mr. Hanna, which to the 
outside world is not often shown, and, 


against the verdict of the public a feeling 
of dissatisfaction, if not of bitterness, on 
the part of those friends close to the man of 
affairs, who better understand his deeper 
feelings and wider personal views. It is 
here repeated that there is a decided 
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sentimental, even poetic strain, in the 
nature of Mr. Hanna, and which will 
probably lead him to refuse any official 
position in the gift of a President whose 
canvass he directed to a successful con- 


touch of romance which makes even the 
oldest of us dislike a story that does not 
end happily, and one may expect ap- 
pointments carrying out, with a delight- 
ful sense of power, the ideas of poetic 





MRS. D. 


clusion. Mr. Hanna will prefer to remain 
the close friend and adviser of the Presi- 
dent, but one who worked without thought 
or wish of reward from him. 

Both President-elect McKinley and his 


R. HANNA 


justice entertained by them. 

The impression that Mr. Hanna is a 
haughty, unapproachable individual, who 
is always scheming to get away from peo- 
ple and to keep from telling the public 


any news, is not at alla justone. During 
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the campaign no man, hardly excepting 
either presidential candidate, was so 
much-written about from opposing points 
of view, so frequently quoted and mis- 
quoted as Mr. M.A. Hanna. It may also 
be added that there never was any man 
so frequently and variously caricatured. 
There was so much of exaggeration — to 
put it mildly—in most that was written 
of Mr. Hanna that it is not to be wondered 
at that, at the close of the campaign, he 
grew restless and impatient, and that his 
answers to repeated inquiries were at 
times short, if not sweet. 

However, with the campaign he had 
directed brought to a successful close, 
and himself recognized as the closest ad- 
viser of the President-elect, Mr. Hanna 
is not at all haughty or impatient; he is, 
in fact, a smiling, jolly, good-natured in- 
dividual, who is far less imposing in man- 
ner than some who preside over depart- 
ments of the varied business interests Mr. 


Hanna controls, and whom one must en- 
counter, and even have a word with, be- 
fore finally reaching the private office of 
the head of the firm. With scores of 
prominent people waiting with more or 
less patience their turn in the ante-rooms, 
with more than a month’s correspondence 
to review, Mr. Hanna is simple and friend- 
ly in manner, and rather inclined to enjoy 
conversation with all who reach him than 
to hasten their interviews to a conclusion. 

He is essentially social in nature, and 
keenly sensitive to praise or blame. He 
delights in a good story, and equally en- 
joys telling one. It is to be strongly sus- 
pected that often, while people imagine 
that President-elect McKinley and his 
close friend are discussing the future of 
the country, or are stowing away their ad- 
herents and friends in the good places the 
newspapers think they ought to occupy, 
they are in reality unbending from the 
strain of public affairs, and, like two boys 
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Mrs. Alger 
Mr. Hanna 


on a holiday, with a certainty that they 
will not be disturbed and brought up 
standing, they are going fishing — in each 
other’s memory— for a genuinely good 
story. 

Mr. Hanna 
pany which 


is at the head of a com- 


controls vast business in- 
terests. 
Cleveland, 


to even fifty miles, are controlled by two 


The street railways that go out 
from east, west and south, 
companies, at the head of one of which is 
Mr. M. A. Hanna. The cars of Cleveland 
are the best in the country and the serv- 
Then there is the lake 
transportation of freight, which is largely 
controlled by M. A. Hanna & Company. 
The manufacture of iron and the mining 


of coal are two of the other interests of 


ice is excellent. 


the immense concern at whose head is 
this same Chairman of the Republican 
National The 


this company are on the 


offices of 
sixth floor 
buildings of 


Committee. 


those immense 
Cleveland 
specimens from an 


of one of 


which possesses the finest 


architectural and 


General Alger Mrs. Merriam 


tN 
al 





The Misses Hanna Mrs. Hanna 
Mr. McKinley 


A HISTORIC GROUP AROUND THE HOSPITABLE BOARD OF MR. AND MRS. M. A. HANNA 


Governor Merriam 
firs. McKinley 


practical standard. The rooms occupied 
by those connected with M. A. Hanna & 
Company are all brightly hand- 
somely furnished, and Mr. Hanna’s pri- 
vate offices differ not in any particular 


and 


from all the others, save perhaps in the 
pictures on the 
walls. fact 
that in all the rooms are hung numerous 


increased number of 


It is quite noticeable — the 
pictures; some of these are handsome 
engravings of great paintings artistically 
framed. ‘Those in Mr. Hanna’s office are 
all portraits and framed collections of 
smaller photographs. A fine picture of 
Lincoln and not so good a one of McKin- 
ley are hung on each side of his desk; 
while directly above it are the photo- 
graphs of all Mr. Hanna's co-workers of 
the Republican headquarters in Chicago, 
with the picture of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster 
crowning the collection. Every morning 
a timid flower vender enters Mr. Hanna's 
office, and he buys a pink for his button- 
hole, although he could bring baskets of 


The 


flowers from his own conservatories. 
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pictures and the pink in the buttonhole 
all suggest the poetic, imaginative strain 
in Mr. Hanna’s disposition and enable 
one to better understand the vigorous 
defense of his generosity and good inten- 
tions on the part of those best placed to 
give a fair personal estimate of the man 
as he is known to his family and friends. 

That many times during the campaign 
Mr. Hanna, by a skillfully suggested fear 
of the defeat of the Republican candi- 
date, could have so manipulated the 
New York stock market as to increase his 
great fortune by additional millions, is un- 
doubtedly true; that he did not do so but, 
through all sorts of rumors and counter 
rumors, kept his faith and maintained his 
predicted figures of the result, is also 
true. 

He himself related that on the day 
after the election he journeyed from Cleve- 
land to New York; the official count had 
not yet made the election of McKinley a 
certainty, and all sorts of rumors were 
brought to him for contradiction or con- 
firmation, but he kept firmly to his first 
published summary of the result, and 
when he reached New York and met a 
number of Wall street bankers, they told 
him that his reiteration of success pend- 
ing the reception of fuller returns had 
saved them hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars; that if he had once said, “Well, 
maybe McKinley is not elected,” they 
would have lost fortunes. To them Mr. 
Hanna’s only reply was the laughing 
query: “ Well, where is my dividend?” 

Mr. Marcus Aurelius Hanna is of one 
of the pioneer families of Cleveland, and 
one always prominent in the business and 
social world of the Forest City. He has 
been married over thirty years, but neither 
he nor his wife looks old enough to claim 
so long a married life. 

Mrs. Hanna’s maiden name was Augus- 
ta Rhodes. Her father was the late Dan- 
iel P. Rhodes, one of the early business 
men of Cleveland, who managed large 
interests in the iron trade, and was also 
one of the first in the conduct of those 
large banking houses which became Na- 
tional banks. His widow, Mrs. Daniel P. 


Rhodes, survives her husband at a ripe 
age, but one yet filled with bright activi- 
ties. The maiden name of Mrs. Rhodes 
was Sophia L. Russell. At the age of 
thirteen, she, with her parents, moved 
from Connecticut to Cleveland. Her fam- 
ily were, therefore, of those famous Con- 
necticut pioneers who made their new 
home in the Western Reserve of Ohio, 
and gave to the people of that region a 
reputation for intelligence and strength 
of character which they have ever since 
maintained: 

Mrs. Hanna is the only surviving 
daughter of Mrs. Rhodes; her other 
daughter, Mrs. McCurdy, died several 
years ago, leaving a daughter and son, 
who are about finishing their education. 

Mrs. Hanna has two brothers, Mr. Rob- 
ert R. Rhodes, who is married and has a 
son and daughter, and Mr. James Rhodes, 
who has but one child, Daniel P., named 
for his grandfather. By the employes of 
the elder Rhodes who are at present 
with M. A. Hanna & Co., this young man 
is considered much like his grandfather. 

Mr. M. A. Hanna has two brothers, H. 
M. and L. C. Hanna. The latter is a 
member of the firm of M. A. Hanna & 
Co. Both have handsome homes in 
Cleveland. 

Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Hanna have three 
children, Mr. Daniel R. Hanna their only 
son, and two daughters, Mabel and Ruth. 
Mr. D. R. Hanna (all the Hanna family 
use only initials) is an active member of 
the firm of which his father is the head, 
and is considered not only a bright busi- 
ness man of large opportunities and best 
methods, but an active and enterprising 
citizen of his native city. He enters large- 
ly and liberally into every measure that 
will add to the business interests or so- 
cial life of Cleveland. He is married and 
has three children, so that the immediate 
family circle of Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Han- 
na is not a small one, and Mrs. Hanna’s 
mother has the distinction of being a 
great grandmother. 

Of the two daughters of the subject of 
this sketch, Miss Mabel has finished her 
schooling, but Miss Ruth is yet studying 
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with a private tutor. They are both fine 
equestriennes, and when, faultlessly cos- 
tumed and superbly mounted, they ride 
in Central Park, New York, even there 
they attract general admiration. It goes 


without saying that they are among the 
most attractive and sought for members 
of the exclusive social set of Cleveland. 

Mrs. M.A. Hanna isa stately and hand- 
some matron with iron-gray hair, who is 
an acknowledged leader in all social func- 





which" the houses stand, and from many 
of their windows, the blue waters of Lake 
Erie are seen in all their broad and beau- 
tiful expanse. An immense stone wall 
incloses the two parks as one, so that the 
park-like effect of the fine situation is 
greatly enhanced. The residence of Mr. 
M. A. Hanna is “Queen Anne” in archi- 
tectural language, but if only Queen Anne 
could return and take a glimpse of the 
interior and obtain a conception of the 


HOME OF HON. M. A. HANNA, OVERLOOKING LAKE ERIE. 


tions, and without whose presence they 
would lose much of their attraction to 
others. With two charming daughters, 
and a large circle of relatives and con- 
nections, it is small wonder that Mrs. 
Hanna delights in hospitality. 

The Hanna home is on Lake Avenue, 
where also is situated the residence of 
Mr. Hanna’s brother. These residences 
are beyond the city’s smoke but conven- 
ient to its center,through the most famed 
of all Cleveland’s drives. From every 
slope of the magnificant enclosed park in 


luxuries that modern invention, art and 
taste have supplied, she would disclaim 
all right to having this Aladdin-like 
palace called after her name. The ex- 
tensive stables and kennels of the Hanna 
property bear witness to the admiration 
for those two best friends of man, the 
horse and the dog, which is evidently 
shared by all the members of the Hanna 
family. Mr. D,R. Hanna drives the finest 
span in the Western Reserve, and was 
the inspiration of the Inaugural Horse 
Show of Cleveland, which attracted great 
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crowds to that city last November. 

Mrs. M. A. Hanna’s pleasure in enter- 
taining in her handsome home is shared 
by her husband. There is no doubt he is 
a host beaming with pleasure, and as sin- 
cere as he is warm in his welcome of his 
guests, and his greatest delight is to see 
his friends about his table. 

During the recent campaign many dis- 
tinguished visitors were welcomed to the 
house parties, which the delightful, fa- 
vored situation of the Hanna residence 
makes particularly enjoyable in summer. 
It goes without saying that Major Mc- 
Kinley and his wife were 
among the welcomed 
guests, and that there the 
Major found, not only 
change of scene, but free- 
dom from the reception 
of delegations, which, 
doubtless, aided greatly 
in his keeping his health 
and cheerful spirits to the 
close of the memorable 
campaign. 

The Hanna mansion, 
and that of Mrs. M. T. 
Herrick, of Cleveland, 





HON. DANIEL P. RHODES. 
Father of Mrs. M. A. Hanna. 
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AND MRS. M. A. HANNA. 

Mrs. McKinley visits more frequently 
than any other homes, those of her own 
family hardly excepted. 

Whether or not Mr. M. A. Hanna will 
be in official life in Washington during 
the term of office of President McKinley, 
it is rather to be expected that his family 
will spend much time in the Capital City, 
and that during the gay season they will 
there set up their lares and penates, and 
add the brightest touches of brilliancy to 
the social world of Washington. What 
Secretary Whitney accomplished during 
President Cleveland’s first term of office 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanna will 
do for the administration 
of President McKinley; 
namely, add all that social 
brilliancy can add to its 
success. With two daugh- 
ters in every way eminent- 
ly fitted to adorn social 
gatherings; with a num- 
ber of nieces ready to add 
their presence to increase 
the atmosphere of hospi- 
tality about their home, 
and with a young daugh- 
ter-in-law to assist in re- 
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ceiving, Mrs. M. A. Hanna’s receptions 
will be among the most notable gather- 
ings of official and social celebrities at 
the National Capital. 

Nor is Mrs. Hanna interested only in 
those functions of society whose sole aim 
is to give pleasure to their participants. 
In Cleveland to all entertainments having 
a charitable object she has always con- 


tributed liberally, and as in Washington 
the scope of such endeavors is very wide, 
there is every reason to anticipate that in 
the intellectual and benevolent move- 
ments that have made social life in Wash- 
ington the standard throughout the coun- 
try, Mrs. Hanna and her daughters will 
take a leading part. 








WHEN LOVE CONQUERS, SELF MUST DIE. 


& 
An old time savant to his pupil said: 

“This maxim true is, till the dead 
Rise in the blue of farther skies — 

‘ Self rules all things till man dies.’”” 
The pupil pondered, deep and long, 
While in his heart there beat a son 
With a refrain which reached the sky, 

“*When love conquers, self must die.” 
At last he brought unto this wise, 
This learned man, who looked with eyes 
Of selfish greed on all the world, 

This banner of pure love unfurled: 


Il. 


A brave knight once I knew, 
With manly power to hew 
His way to what he sought; 
And yet whene’er he fought 
It was for selfish gain— 

Not man’s release from pain. 
A maiden full of grace, 

And fair of form and face; 
Yet pitiless she passed 

Her days, until at last 

None loved her nameless grace, 
Nor proud patrician face. 


The knight and maiden met; 
They did not wed, and yet 
They loved as lovers do. 
And each one firmly knew, 
With weary, heartdrawn sigh, 
That unwed each would die. 
A strange grace came to each, 
And each one seemed to reach 
Far out toward all mankind. 
The knight, with gentler mind, 
Still fought, but fought to win 
His fallen man from sin. 
The maiden, full of grace, 
Became more fair of face; 
In loving him, she grew 
More kind to all she knew. 
Her life was given to deeds 
Of help for human needs. 
III. 
So the pupil sang again, 
In a song that reached the sky, 
This one line of sweet refrain— 
“*When love conquers, self must die.” 
Charles Curtz Hahn. 
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CHAPTER IX (Continued.) 


LIEUTENANT GRANT’S FIRST “BAPTISM 
OF FIRE” AT PALO ALTO AND RES- 
ACA DE LA PALMA. 


By the first of March, 1846, the army 
was on the Rio Grande, opposite Mata- 
moras. Fortifications were rapidly thrown 
up. The Mexicans captured two com- 
panies of our dragoons commanded by 
Captains Thornton and Hardee (the latter 
the late General Hardee, who figured in 
the Confederate army, and who was the 
author of the tactics first used by both 
armies in the war of the Rebellion). 

A small garrison was left to hold the 
fort, while General Taylor marched with 
the rest of the army and his wagon-train 
to the mouth of the river for supplies 
which had been sent forward to that point 
by sea. Grant was with him, and it was 
on their return march that he received his 
first “baptism of fire.’ 

As they lay in their tents waiting for 
the supplies to be landed from the ships 
to load their train, they could hear the 
artillery at the fort twenty-five miles up 
the river. 

The return march to the fort was re- 
sumed as soon as supplies could ‘be 
loaded; and at a point called Palo Alto, 
six or eight miles from the fort, the Mexi- 
can army was seen in line of battle at the 
edge of the woods skirting the river bot- 
toms. 

It was early afternoon and the enemy’s 
line looked brilliant, and their bayonets 
and spear-heads formidably glistened in 
the sunlight. Their force was composed 
largely of cavalry armed with lances. 
The appearance of the Mexican army at 
that time was very impressive and impos- 
ing to the mind of an American soldier, 


used to the tame colors and quiet display 
of the American army in its dress and 
equipments. There was probably no 
army in the world that was adorned with 
brighter and more varied colors, and more 
glittering tinsel than that of Mexico in 
1846. The uniforms of the different arms 
of their service included white and ¢Crim- 
son, green and gold, yellow and blue, all 
of the most faultless hues. 

A brigade of cavalry in its rapid evo- 
lutions— perfect on lines of beauty and 
symmetrical harmony, with all this va- 
riety of bright colors, their sashes, belts 
and tassels —made a dazzling spectacle. 
To this were added numerous little pen- 
nants of white and green and purple and 
gold, fluttering with every move, supple- 
mented by polished spear-heads and bur- 
nished lances, and the glittering trap- 
pings of their horses. In battle array 
and in swift evolution, all this made a 
display which might well impress the 
young beholder with the reality: ‘“Ter- 
rible as an army with banners.” 

Grant stated in a conversation with his 
friend Judge Long, while on his farm, re- 
lating his Mexican War experiences, that 
the appearance of the Mexican army 
on that bright, sunny afternoon, as it 
wheeled and moved and stood in battle 
array, was the most brilliant and impos- 
ing spectacle of war he had ever seen or 
ever imagined. As he stood gazing at 
that pageant, Byron’s Assyrian picture 
was spread out before him:—“ His co- 
horts all gleaming in purple and gold.” 

But, like so much else in this world 
that is tinsel and show,— when tested as 
to practical usefulness,—it proved to be 
largely superficial; and yet this Mexican 
cavalry did much creditable fighting later 
on in the war. 
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General Taylor’s army was drawn up 
in line in the high grass. The general 
promptly formed a line of battle, and, as 
the canteens were being filled with water, 
Grant says he looked down that long line 
of three thousand men, “advancing to- 
wards a larger force also armed, and 
thought what a fearful responsibility 
General Taylor must feel commanding 
such a host and so far away from friends!” 

It is interesting to know Grant’s feel- 
ings and conduct on this his first actual 
contact with the stern realities of war. 
Not a word does he utter as to his bravery. 
On the contrary he tells us with modest 
frankness that he was afraid,—at least 
nervous,—at the situation. He says: 
“What General Taylor’s feelings were 
during this suspense I do not know, but 
for myself, a young Second Lieutenant 
who had never heard a hostile gun be- 
fore, I felt sorry that I had enlisted.”* 

There was an artillery duel and some 
musketry firing. The army was armed 
with flint-lock muskets and used paper 
cartridges of ball and buckshot; and 
Grant says that “at the distance of a few 


hundred yards a man might fire at you all 


day without you finding it out.” 

Toward evening the Mexicans retreat- 
ed, and the battle of Palo Alto, which 
aroused the nation by its brilliancy and 
magnitude, was won. Our loss was only 
nine killed and forty-seven wounded! 

Thus introduced to actual war, the 
army of General Taylor was ready for 
serious business. 

The next day, March 9, the army moved 
on. The captain of Grant’s company was 
sent forward with skirmishers to find out 
where the enemy was. Lieutenant Grant 
was thus left in command of his company 
during the coming battle of Resaca, which 
he acknowledges he felt to be a great 
responsibility, as well as honor. He was 
with the right wing. They had to work 
their way through chaparral, and Grant 
led his company through the thickets 
wherever a penetrable opening could be 
found, taking advantage of every clear 
spot that would take him and his men 

* Memoirs, Vol. 1, p. 92. 


nearer to the enemy. The top of the 
brush was being cut and torn with shot 
and shell over their heads, but he was de- 
termined not to allow his part of the line 
to be the last to reach the ranks of the 
enemy, and he urged his men on. Be- 
yond an opening between two ponds, he 
saw the enemy. He charged them with 
his company, capturing a Mexican colo- 
nel and a number of his men. 

The prisoners were promptly sent to the 
rear under guard, and a further advance 
was ordered. As his company was mak- 
ing a “double quick,” they came up to a 
wounded American officer. The whole 
Mexican line had given way and was in 





GENERAL WORTH, 


In whose Division Grant served in the Valley of Mexico, 
in 1847. 
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retreat. Grant says: “ The ground had 
been charged over before. My exploit 
was equal to that of the soldier who 
boasted that he had cut off the leg of one 
of the enemy. When asked why he had 
not cut off his head, he replied: ‘Some 
one had done that before.’ This left no 
doubt in my mind but that the battle of 
Resaca de la Palma would have been 
won, just as it was, if I had not been 
there.” 

“ The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca 
de la Palma seemed to us, engaged, as 
pretty important affairs; but,” says Grant, 
“we had only a faint conception of their 
magnitude until they were fought over 
in the North by the press and the reports 
«ame back to us! 

The defeat of the Mexicans in these 





D. ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA, 


battles compelled them to raise the siege 
of Fort Brown, a few miles distant from 
the battle-field. 

CHAPTER X. 
GRANT ENTERS MEXICO—HIS BUSY AND 

SYSTEMATIC LIFE THERE — HE LOSES 

A FRIEND — PROMOTED AGAINST 
HIS WILL. 

General Taylor soon moved his army 
across to the west bank of the Rio Grande 
and took possession of the city of Mata- 
moras, and thus began the invasion of 
Mexico. 

Here the army went into cantonment, 
and awaited reinforcements from the 
North, and such equipments and sup- 
plies as were indispensable to an army 
which was destined to penetrate into the 





General-in-chief of the Mexican army at the time of the Mexican War. 
?rom a portrait in the National Gallery, City of Mexico. 
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interior of a well-armed and hostile coun- 
try. It was not until August that Taylor 
felt himself in a condition to move up the 
west bank of the Rio Grande River to 


Camargo at the head of navigation for 


small steamers. 

During the stay at Matamoras, Grant 
was not idle. He did not content him- 
self with the performance of routine 
duty and enforcing discipline, but he 
pursued his studies, and gained such a 
knowledge of Spanish as to enable him 
to converse to some extent with Mexi- 
cans. He got possession of a map of 
Mexico which a Mexican teamster had 
plundered from an abandoned aristo- 
cratic abode near town. It had evidently 
belonged to a Mexican army officer of 
high grade, and been left or lost in 
the haste of retreat. This he carefully 
studied, comprehending its immense 
value. He induced a Mexican to trans- 
late its tables of distances and remarks 
about water and roads, etc., and these 
translations he carefully wrote out under 
the originals. This map and the data on it 
enabled him to reconstruct and perfect 
his other map which he had acquired in 
New Orleans. He clung to this Mexican 
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THE CITY OF MONTEREY, MEXICO. 


map until he was induced to surrender it 
to General Scott after the capture of 
Vera Cruz. 

Grant’s improved map, thus perfected 
by his persistent attention to those details 
so necessary to secure military success, 
was soon known to the officers as the 
map that was worth studying, and which 
could be relied on. He had also care- 
fully compiled on the map such informa- 
tion of value as he had acquired from 
Sabella in New Orleans, and others at 
Matamoras. His information was in de- 
mand, and much of his spare time at 
Matamoras was spent in transferring 
from his map to the maps of other 
officers, the corrections and additions he 
was able to make. General Taylor and 
all his staff officers, and all his division 
and brigade commanders, were thus sup- 
plied by Lieutenant Grant with a cor- 
rected map. , 

Captain Robert E. Lee, one of the engi- 
neers of the army, was supplied with one, 
and on several occasions, in the subse- 
quent movements and operations of the 
army, Lee consulted with Grant in his 
tent, or by a camp-fire, over his map, as 
to the best way to avoid difficulties on 
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the route, or how best to approach or 
assail some position of the enemy. And 
so did the commanding officers. This 
did not happen because of any special 
confidence the superior officers had in 
Lieutenant Grant’s military ability, but 
because they recognized the fact that he 
had persistently devoted himself to ac- 
quiring a line of information and a knowl- 
edge of important detail on a subject of 
vital importance to success; and that, on 
this particular branch at least, young 
Grant had made himself the best in- 
formed officer in the army. 

In studying Grant’s character and 
career, the writer has often been con- 
fronted with the guaere, as to how much 
of his marvelous success in his later mili- 
tary career resulted from this habit 
of persistent attention to those details 
which all could afterwards see were the 
very elements and essentials of military 
success. In this case we can readily under- 
stand how a commander’s knowledge of 
the existence of a ravine, or small stream, 
or the intersection of a road, might mark 
the difference between a great victory 
and a crushing defeat. 

While waiting at Matamoras, the vol- 
unteer regiments began to arrive,— 
amongst others, one from Ohio; and many 
of its men were from the region of Grant’s 
old home. 

The major of the regiment was his old 
friend, Hon. Thomas L. Hamer, who had 
secured young Grant his appointment to 
West Point. Though he was much Grant’s 
senior, they became intimate and confi- 
dential friends. He understood Grant’s 
retiring, unobtrusive and studious nature, 
and came to love him as a younger 
brother. Major Hamer did not possess a 
military education, but because of his 
great ability and influential political posi- 
tion in Ohio, it was understood that the 
President was to appoint him brigadier- 
general, and he was anxious to perfect 
himself as rapidly as possible in military 
knowledge. Young Grant was bright and 
fresh from the schools; they were confi- 
dential friends and he could be trusted. 
The result was that on many a night 


while others were slumbering, or passing 
the hours in amusements, Major Hamer 
and Lieutenant Grant were together, 
receiving and imparting military infor- 
mation. 

Major Hamer wrote from Camargo to 
a friend, saying: 

I have found in Lieutenant Grant a most re- 
markable and valuable young soldier. I anticipate 
for him a brilliant future, if he should have an op- 
portunity to display his powers when they mature. 
Young as he is, he has been of great value and 
service tome. To-day, after being freed from the 
duty of wrestling with the problem of reducing a 
train of refractory mules and their drivers to sub- 
missive order, we rode into the country several 
miles, and taking our position upon an elevated 
mound, he explained to me many army evolutions; 
and, supposing ourselves to be generals command- 
ing opposing armies, and a battle to be in progress, 
he explained suppositious maneuvers of the oppos- 
ing forces in a most instructive way; and when I 
thought his imaginary force had my army routed, 
he suddenly suggested a stragetic move for my 
forces which crowned them with triumphant vic- 
tory, and himself with defeat, and he ended by 
gracefully offering to surrender his sword! Of 
course, Lieutenant Grant is too young for com- 
mand, but his capacity for future military useful- 
ness is undoubted. 


Grant had infinite faith in the ability 
and future destiny of Major Hamer. He 
even believed that his friend would some 
day be president, little dreaming that the 
presidency would a few years later be 
tendered to himself. 

They continued intimate as brothers. 
Hamer was the picture of manly health 
and vigor, and had every promise of long 
life, but, to Grant’s infinite sorrow, he 
sickened, and in a few days died, in front 
of Monterey. Grant’s heart was touched 
as never before. 

Every moment Grant was free from 
imperative duties he was with his friend 
in his struggle with that enemy whose 
eventual triumph is always certain. No 
kindness was omitted. His own hands 
ministered to his dying comrade. Grant 
returned from a charge through shot and 
shell, black and besmeared with smoke 
and dust and blood, and hastened to the 
tent and cot of the dying Hamer. The 
earth was trembling, and the air reverber- 
ating with the thunder of artillery, and the 
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shriek and explosion of shells; and the 
moans of the wounded were sounding on 
every ear as men limped, or crawled, or 
were carried tothe rear. With this music, 
the dirge of woe and death about them, 
Grant stood bent over the cot of his dying 
friend, holding his hand, looking into his 
eyes as their light slowly faded away and 
the pallor of death touched the parted 
but speechless lips. Tears came into 
the eyes of the young soldier; the rays of 
the receding sun struggled at the tent 
door with the smoke of battle that covered 
the scene, and in the dul! gloom of even- 





soldier’s burial. As soon as_ possible 
Grant wrote Major Hamer’s family: 


When Major Hamer wrote, three days before his 
death, no one expected a fatal ending. But neither 
the skill of our surgeons, nor the loving attention 
of friends, availed to save him. He died as a 
soldier dies, without fear and without a murmur. 
His regret was that, if death must come, it should 
not come to him on the field of battle. 

He was mindful the last of all of those at home 
who would most suffer. 


He died within the sound of battle, and that was 
a pleasure to him as a brave soldier. He was 
buried with the “‘honors of war,’’ and with the 
flag of his beloved country around him. 

All things will be forwarded in due course of 





A TYPICAL MEXICAN FAMILY AT HOME. 


As they were fifty years ago, are now, and will be fifty years hence 


tide, thus surrounded, Hamer died. 
There was no time during Grant's life 
when the tender sensibilities of his heart 
were not in some way struggling with 
his sense of duty. He would devote all 
his time to serve a friend, if duty did not 
demand that time; he would give to a 
friend in distress his last dollar, did not 
duty tell him it was needed for his family. 
He would have carried his dead friend 
back to his home in Ohio, but duty de- 
manded his presence in the field. His 
tender sentiments could only be exhibited 
in devoted care for the details of a 


regulations. 
Personally, his death is a loss to me which no 
words can express. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
U.S. GRANT, 
Second Lieutenant and Quartermaster. 
When the march into Mexico began, 
Lieutenant Grant was assigned td duty as 
Quartermaster and Commissary of the 
Fourth Infantry; and as the wagon-train 
was deficient, Mexican pack-mules and 
Mexicans to pack and drive or lead them 
were hired by him. It was this new ag- 
gregation of turbulent and pestiferous 
men, obstreperous and refractory mules, 
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that was to test Grant’s skill, patience 
and persistency. 

He objected to this assignment of duty, 
although it was regarded as a promotion 
for the new duty carried with it additional 
pay, and relieved him from the dangers 
of fighting in the line. He sent to the 
superior officer the following protest: 

I respectfully protest against being assigned to 
a duty which removes me from sharing in the 
dangers and honors of service with my company 
at the front, and respectfully ask to be permitted 
to resume my place in line. Respectfully sub- 
mitted. U.S. GRANT. 

and Lt. ath Inft. 

His protest came back to him at once 
with the following endorsement: 





in emergencies, had been observed, and 
pointed him out as the best officer of the 
regiment to master the difficulties of 
transporting the supplies of an army in the 
field on pack-mules, without a man at his 
disposal who was trained in that new and 
strange service. 

General Grant, in his Memoirs (Vol. I, 
p- 105), describes this new service so 
characteristically and admirably that I 
quote his words: 

“Mules were hired with Mexicans to 
pack and drive them. There were not 
men enough in the army to manage that 
train without Mexicans who had learned 
how. As it was, the difficulties were 


A MEXICAN PLOWING. 
The same yesterday, to-day and, apparently, forever. 


Lt. Grant is respectfully informed that his pro- 
test can not be considered. 

Lt. Grant was assigned to duty as Quartermaster 
and Commissary because of his observed ability, 
skill and persistency in the line of duty. The 
commanding officer is confident that Lt. Grant 
can best serve his country in present emergencies 
under this assignment. Lt. Grant will continue 
to perform the assigned duties. 

Lr. CoL. GARLAND, 
ath Inft. Comdg. Brigade. 


Grant thereupon resumed his new duties 
without further question. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
reason why the former Quartermaster was 
relieved and Grant appointed was the 
recognized difficulties of the position, and 
the fact that Grant’s attention to details, 
his provident forethought, and readiness 


greatenough. The troops would take up 
their march at an early hour each day. 
After they had started, the tents and 
cooking utensils had to be made into 
packages so that they could be lashed to 
the backs of the mules. Sheet iron ket- 
tles, tent-poles and mess chests were in- 
convenient articles to transport on mules. 
It took several hours to get ready to 
start each morning, and by the time we 
were ready some of the mules first loaded 
would be tired of standing so long with 
their loads on their backs. Sometimes 
one would start to run, bowing up his 
back and kicking until he scattered his 
load; others would lie down and try to 
disarrange their loads by rolling over 
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and getting on top of them; others with 
tent-poles for part of their loads would 
manage to run a tent-pole on one side of 
a sapling while they would take the 
other. : 

“Tam not aware of ever having used a 
profane expletive in my life; but I would 
have the charity to excuse those who may 
have-done so if they were in charge of a 
train of Mexican pack-mules at the time.” 


GRANT AT THE BATTLE OF MONTEREY. 


On the igth day of September, 1846, 
General Taylor’s army, six thousand five 
hundred strong, was encamped at Walnut 
Springs, only three miles from Monterey. 
Lieutenant Grant, as quartermaster and 
commissary, was ordered—and it was his 
duty—to remain in charge of his quarter- 
master’s train and the army supplies. 
The train was packed, and the camp 
guarded and protected by a few com- 
panies detailed for that duty. 

They were now up in the foot-hills of 
the Sierre Madre Mountains, more than 
two thousand feet above the sea. A pass 
in the mountains, through which the main 
road leading to the City of Mexico ran, 
opened between the high, rocky battle- 
ments of this formidable barrier. Out 
from these mountains and through this 
pass, flowed the cool, bright waters of the 
Rio San Juan de Monterey river. On 
this stream, at the entrance to this pass 
and under the shadow of these moun- 
tains, stands the beautiful city of Monte- 
rey. 

On those bright September days the 
cathedral spires, the bright colors of the 
public buildings, and the shimmer from 
metal roof and gilded crosses on the 
bishop’s palace, made Monterey, in the 
eyes of the invaders, a delightful and 
dazzling spectacle. 

Polished cannon frowned from forts on 
every height around the city and swept 
every approach with shot and shell, grape 
and canister; and though it was defended 
by ten thousand men under the brave 
and intrepid General Ampudia, yet it 
must be attacked and captured, if there 
was bravery enough in the American 
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army to perform so daring a deed. 

Batteries were planted by our engi- 
neers, and the army moved into position 
to attack. 

The next morning the batteries opened 
upon the forts, and volleys of musketry, 
and shot and shell, belched forth from 
every frowning fort, and from every im- 
provised attacking battery, until the earth 
shook with its thunders and the heavens 
were lurid with its blaze. 

The infantry was creeping up into every 
point of vantage for the coming assault. 
The enemy’s frowning “ Black Fort” was 
alike the formidable defense and the 
dangerous object of attack. Grant’s 
Fourth Infantry was in position in front 
of, and awaiting orders to assault, this 
fort, in defiance of its terrific and death- 
dealing fire. He was on duty in camp 
with his train of precious supplies, out of 
danger, and where it was technically his 
duty to remain. 

But the fury of the cannonade aroused 
the Scotch blood in young Grant, and 
he buckled on his sword, threw his pistol 
holsters over the saddle, mounted his 
horse and went galloping over that three 
miles of separating distance between his 
safe camp and the battle-torn slope in 
front of Monterey. “Sheridan’s Ride” was 
not more swift or determined. He rode 
into the storm of missiles that were sweep- 
ing the slope, and, as the bugle sounded 
the charge, he flew on with the brave 
Fourth. Assoonasthey emerged from the 
depression, their ranks were torn by the 
fire from the “ Black Fort”; and, as they 
advanced, they were decimated by a very 
storm of leaden hail from other enfilading 
batteries and musketry; and a third of 
that brave attacking force were left dead 
or bleeding on that fatal field. The sur- 
vivors wheeled to the left and escaped 
annihilation. Lieutenant Grant was the 
only mounted officer in the attack. 

The charge had been improvidently 
ordered. But though 

“Some one had blunder’d, 
Theirs not to make reply, 


Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 
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The adjutant of the regiment was ex- 
hausted in marching and running, and 
Grant gave him his horse, but he was 
soon killed and Grant was ordered to as- 
sume the duties of adjutant. 

Observe how it happened. Grant al- 
ways appeared in demand to supply 
emergencies, to fill positions where high 
soldierly qualities were needed. Now 
he filled three most responsible positions 
requiring a clear head, great executive 
ability, and prompt and decisive quali- 
ties, namely, adjutant, quartermaster and 
commissary; and yet here he was away 
from his snug quartermaster’s tent, and, 
as a volunteer, storming onward with his 
» men, sharing in the dangers and fury of 
battle! Genera’ Grant tells us in his 
Memoirs that “ Zzeu¢enant Grant did it 
because he was lacking in the moral 
‘ courage to return to camp— where he 
had been ordered to stay —so he charged 
with the regiment.” But that explana- 
tion will not do. Gemera/ Grant’s verac- 
ity is not to be questioned except where 
he speaks in derogation of the courage 
or good qualities of Lzeutenant Grant. 
Hfere we must draw the line and protest. 
He did not know nearly as well forty years 
after the battle of Monterey what were 
the impulses that impelled Lieutenant 
Grant to make that charge, as Lieutenant 
Grant knew when it was made! 

He came bounding into that charge — 
he shared in that battle — not because of 
a “want of moral courage,” but because 
he had courage; because he wanted 
to share in the duties and dangers of bat- 
tle with his command; because he could 
not stay behind in a place of safety, 
where he was ordered to stay, while his 
comrades were engaged in deadly com- 
bat. ‘ 

The battle-storm continued, and sev- 
eral points of vantage were gained that 
day by our army. 

Grant did not return to the security of 
his train-camp at the end of this first day 
of desperate fighting, as he might, and on 
general principles should have done; he 
remained, determined to share with the 
remnant of his regiment whatever might 


be in store for it of success or disaster. 

Next day there was a suspension of 
vigorous fighting. The following night 
these murderous forts at the east end of 
the city were evacuated, and our forces 
pushed into the city. But they were 
everywhere met by a terrific fire from 
house-tops, and from artillery planted on 
the Plaza, which swept the streets with 
its desolating fury. Our loss in these at- 
tacks through the streets was severe. At 
every attempt to cross a street a dis- 
charge of grape-shot and a volley of 
musketry were invariably encountered. 

The Fourth regiment — or what was left 
of it from the charge two days before — 
made an advance almost to the center of 
the city and found itself in a perilous po- 
sition either to advance or retreat. To 
increase the peril it was discovered that 
their ammunition was nearly exhausted. 

General Garland wished to send a mes- 
sage to General Twiggs or General Tay- 
lor, explaining his danger, and asking to 
have ammunition or reinforcements sent 
to him. To venture out with the message 
was so near an approach to certain death 
that he did not like to order any one to 
carry it, so he called for a volunteer. 
Lieutenant Grant offered his services, 
which were accepted. 

Was this because he “had not the moral 
courage” to decline (as Genera/ Grant 
would probably have said of Lieutenant 
Grant), or was it because of his fearless 
bravery? 

General Grant, in his Memoirs, Vol. 1, 
p. 116, tells us of this perilous ride on this 
desperate mission. He says: 

“We were at this time occupying ground 
off from the street in the rear of houses. 
My ride back was an exposed one. 

“ Before starting I adjusted myself on 
the side of my horse furthest from the 
enemy, and with one foot holding to the 
canticle of the saddle, and an arm over 
the neck of the horse exposed, I started 
at full run. It was only at street cross- 
ings that my horse was under fire, but 
these I crossed at such a flying rate that 
generally I was past and under cover of 
the next block of houses before the en- 
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emy fired.” But the fire was repeated 
as he appeared, and as swiftly disap- 
peared, at every crossing; and the streets 
were torn, and brick and mortar scat- 
tered around as the shot and shell rattled 
and screeched and exploded at the heels 
of his flying steed. 
citing as it was brave and dangerous. 
His eyes and ears were filled with the 
flying dust and mortar sent whirling by 
the shot and shell of the enemy. 

“At one place on my ride I saw a sentry 
walking in front of a house and stopped 
to inquire what 
he was doing 
there. Finding 
that the house 
was full of 
wounded Amer- 
ican officers and 
soldiers, I. dis- 
mounted and 
went in.” 

He found a 
number of 
wounded and 
mangled offi- 
cers and men 
unable to es- 
cape, partly be- 
cause of wounds 
and partly be- 
cause of the in- 
cessant fire of 
the enemy from 
every housetop 
and barricade. 
Promising to re- 
port their condi- 
tion if he escaped these storm-swept 
streets, he remounted, adjusted himself 
on the horse as before, and renewed the 
race, though at every step his life was in 
danger. He finally got beyond the en- 
emy’s fire, and reached General Taylor’s 
lines at the east end of the city. Before 
ammunition could be sent to the belea- 
guered force which Grant had left, it 
evacuated the advanced and dangerous 
position which it held too far in the in- 
terior, and came back to the lines of the 
army outside the city, and the poor 


The ride was as ex- 





A MEXICAN GIRL. 
The present United States Consul-General at the City of Mexico regards 
this picture as typical and very fine. 
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wounded officers and men whom Grant 
had found as he came out fell into the 
hands of the enemy. 

The fighting at other points of attack 
progressed so favorably that next day 
General Ampudia surrendered the city, 
and was allowed to march out with his 
army and private property. 

General Grant says his “pity was 
aroused at the sight of the Mexican army 
marching out as prisoners. Many of the 
prisoners were cavalry, armed with 
lances.” The martial spirit exhibited by 
Grant in volun- 
teering to ad- 
vance with his 
regiment into 
the heart of the 
city during the 
battle, his many 
acts of bravery, 
his prudent sug- 
gestions for the 
safety and pro- 
tection of the 
men during that 
terrible ordeal, 
and the heroism 
displayed by 
him in volun- 
teering to be the 
messenger in 
the “forlorn 
hope” for the 
relief of his 
comrades,— 
running the 
gauntlet of the 
fire of quite a 
section of the Mexican army to hasten suc- 
cor to his beleaguered companions, and his 
volunteer charge on the “ Black Fort,”— 
all won for him much praise. And when 
we remember that his entire exposure 
and participation in the battle was of his 
own desire and inclination, and against 
the orders which required him to remain 
in charge of his quartermaster’s train in 
a safe and secure place, we must accord 
to him the highest admiration for his per- 
sonal courage and daring intrepidity. 

Lieutenant Benjamin, in a letter to a 
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friend at home, written the next day after 
the surrender of Monterey, says: 

“Nearly all night after we made the 
desperate and bloody charge on the 
‘Black Fort’ and were soslaughtered and 
cut up by the furious fire of the enemy, 
we were groping over the battle-field in 
the dark for our dead and wounded. 
Wherever a light was uncovered, the Mex- 
icans opened a furious fire with grape and 
canister, hence we had to work in dark- 
ness. It sickens me to think of the 
blunder of that charge whereby we lost 
a third of our regiment, as is supposed, 
though some may recover. 

“The most pathetic experience of the 
night was at a point on the route of our 
retreat after our charge had been repulsed. 
In the darkness as our party with stretch-" 
ers was moving along in search for bodies, 
we came upon one uninjured officer, and 
one dead, and another badly wounded. 
The well one was sitting or kneeling hold- 
ing the head of the wounded officer on his 
knee, giving him water from a canteen and 
wiping his face with his moistened hand- 
kerchief. He had straightened out the 
arms and the legs of the dead man. He 


had wandered there alone in the dark on 
that awful battle-field, as yet dotted over 
with dead and dying. That officer was 
my dear friend, Lieutenant Grant. He 
had remembered the place where the 
poor fellow —- Lieutenant Haskins — fell, 
and had come up all the way from the 
death-bed of his friend, Major Hamer, 
and gone out alone over the weird and 
ghastly field to seek his other friend, the 
dead Haskins! Is it any wonder that I 
am attached to such a man?” 


One does not know which to admire 
the more,—the intrepid bravery or the 
gentleness and kindness of heart of young 
Lieutenant Grant. 


Thus ended the brilliant and sanguin- 
ary battle of Monterey. 

Carnage and strife having ceased, 
order at once reigned in the shattered 
and rended city, and silence brooded 
over the bestrewn plains around it, only 
broken by the moans of the wounded and 
the dying. 

The dead were speedily gathered, 
graves were made, and, with the music 
of muffled drum and the requiem of 





VISIT OF CORTEZ TO MONTEZUMA. 
From 4 painting in the National Gallery, City of Mexico. 
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musketry fire over their graves, they 
were buried. 

Hospitals were speedily arranged in 
buildings most suitable and the wounded 
were well cared for. 

Our army took possession of the city at 
once. Grant secured favorable quarters 
for regimental quartermaster’s stores and 
equipage. 

In their speedy mingling with the peo- 
ple of the beautiful city of Monterey, of- 
ficers and men of General Taylor’s army 
soon forgot the horrors and sufferings in- 
cident to its conquest. 

All the wealthy and aristocratic portion 
of the population fled from the city, car- 
rying with them such household and per- 
sonal treasures as they could find means 
of removing amid the general conster- 
nation of battle and assault. But the 
mass of the population remained, and 
when they perceived that the strictest 
order and discipline were observed, and 
that the soldiers were not allowed to pil- 
lage, or in any way disturb them, or en- 
roach upon their rights, they speedily 
fraternized with the invaders and entered 
into trade and friendly relations with 
them. Supplies for the army were read- 
ily furnished by the people of the city and 
Surrounding country. 

The officers interested themselves in 
surveying and making elaborate plans of 
the forts and defences of the city; in cata- 
loguing and examining, and reporting 
upon, the cannon and other arms cap- 
tured. 

The city was a revelation to officers 
and men. The little hamlet ot Mata- 


moras was very unlike the bright and 
pretty city of Monterey up in the purer 
air of the mountains. 

There were probably not a half dozen 
men in General Taylor’s army who had 
ever seen a typical Mexican city, and 
hence, for weeks and even months, its 
exploration served to interest. Adobé 
houses were unknown in the damper 
climate of the United States. 

The shimmer and sparkle from mina- 
rets and church spires in that dry and 
translucent atmosphere, mingled with 
touches of bright colors here and there, 
made a pleasing and surprising contrast 
to the brown and gray of the adobé houses 
on many of the streets of the city. 

Then, too, the beautiful stream that 
flowed out through the gap in the moun- 
tains where Monterey stood was diverted 
by ditches and canals above the city, and 
a hundred little sparkling rivulets came 
dancing and bubbling down beside the 
streets, serving to cool the parched soil 
and air, and irrigate gardens and lawns. 

This effect may now be seen in Denver, 
Salt Lake City, and other mountain towns 
in the United States, but then it was to 
Americans, indeed, “something new un- 
der the sun.” 

While the aristocratic and wealthy citi- 
zens fled the city, before and during the 
battle, many remained who were in good 
standing, and who, by their cuJture and 
refinement, gave our officers, for the first 
time, an actual knowledge of the refined 
and elegant manners that came down 
from Castilian days. 

( To be continued.) 
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HEN the heart is numb with aching, 
And a sickness fills the brain, . 
And the spirit’s nigh to breaking 
With the endless round of pain, 
Then it is the dread death angel, 
With his icy, numbing breath, 
Seems to us a sweet evangel, 

And we shudder not at death, 

But we listen for his coming 

And his knocking at the gate, 

Like the children at the lattice 


For the father who is late. 


Clarence Hawkes. 











ROSSETTI, THE POET, AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BROTHERS. 


By JAMES CLELAND HuME. 


E ARE approaching the frontier of 
anewcentury. The invisible and 
seldom recurring boundary line between 
the centuries has always affected man in 
a powerful and mysterious way. We 
know from personal experience the awe 
and solemnity which the passing of the 
old year produces in the individual. We 
know from history the marked effect of 
the passing of a century upon the peo- 
ples of the earth. The clock of Time 
strikes the midnight of the ages. Its 
toneless strokes vibrate within the soul 
of man. 

We finite creatures delight to work in 
periods, to progress from goal to goal. 
As the fiscal year draws to a close, the 
wise merchant pauses. There is a lull in 
his affairs. He makes no new ventures. 
He invoices his wares, balances his books 
of account, tabulates his figures and pre- 
pares his comparative statements. He 
deduces conclusions from the year’s ex- 
perience, and, applying them, he shapes 
his plans for the future. With hope re- 
newed and energy stimulated, he prepares 
for the work of another year. So, toward 
the close of a century, humanity pauses 
and looks backward, imagination sleeps, 
reflection awakens. The spirit of ad- 
venture and progress is hushed, subdued 
by the contemplation of a cycle of thought 
and action. 

We are entering this period of contem- 
plation and quiescence. After a century 
of tremendous and unequaled progress, 
a century ushered in by the French Rev- 
olution, replete with revolutions in 
science, religion, literature and art, all 
things seem at rest. The political rights 
of the individual are well nigh satisfied. 
Science, to a great extent, spends herself 
in applying discoveries already made; 
religion in adjusting herself to the de- 
mands of science and the new democ- 
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racy; literature and art, imitative and 
enervated, supinely await the Moses of 
the Twentieth Century to lead them out 
of the house of bondage. 

This condition is especially noticeable 
in English poetry. Making all due al- 
lowance for the impossibility of properly 
appreciating and estimating the powers 
of writers when in close proximity to the 
mental eye, we must admit that our cur- 
rent poets are weaklings and that their 
future is almost hopeless. 

Who are these current poets? Not 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats. Those 
brilliant sparks from the forge of the 
French Revolution—the Dauntless Three 
who fought as brave a fight against the 
academic traditions of the Eighteenth 
Century as did Horatius and his friends 
against the legions of Lars Porsena —are 
dead. Not Browning—that Titan of po- 
etic thought, that Carlyle-plus-Emerson 
of poetry, that Modern of Moderns; not 
Tennyson — that finished product of the 
age —for these have passed. Not Ar- 
nold, Clough, Rossetti, brother and sister; 
not Morris, Swinburne, Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, and the rest of that great company, 
for these are heard no more. We search 
our memory in vain for a name worthy the 
heritage of the past. The song of the cen- 
tury is sung. 

We are in camp making ready for the 
campaign of the coming century. The 


‘war which raged so fiercely between the 


traditional spirit of the Eighteenth and 
the scientific spirit of the Nineteenth 
Centuries has subsided into petty skir- 
mishing among the pickets. The battles 
of 1840 to 1880 between Romanticist, 
Naturalist, Realist and Impressionist no 
longer excite and distress us. Already 
the critics —those field surgeons and war 
correspondents of literary struggles — 
have mapped out the country fought 
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The advances and retreats, the 


over. 
encounters, battles, fortifications taken, 
strongholds lost, victories and defeats, all 


have been noted. The importance of 
movements and counter movements, the 
number of the slain,wounded and missing, 
the merits and demerits of the warriors, 
from general to private, have been esti- 
mated, fixed and classified. The chart 
and history are complete and lie spread 
out before us. 





Not least among these warriors is Dante 
Gabriele Rossetti; not insignificant among 
these revolutions, the one produced in 
painting, sculpture and poetry by the 
seven Pre-Raphaelite Brothers. Let us 
recall a few details: 

Rossetti was born in London on May 
12,1828. He died at Birchington-On-The 
Sea,in Kent,on Easter day in 1882. With 
the exception of two or three short visits 
to Paris and the Low Countries he never 
set foot on any except English soil. The 
family was an unusually gifted one. His 
father was an Italian patriot and political 
exile of no mean parts. 
sister of Byron’s friend and companion, 
Doctor Polidori, was half Italian and half 
English. This mixture of blood and this 
environment are potent factors in his art. 
It is interesting to note their effect upon 
his work. 

His life is singularly devoid of incident. 
Though he was intense in feeling and 
emotion, these characteristics found little 
expression outside his art and conver- 
sation. 

Though he lived constantly in mental 
excitement and under high pressure, his 
life was not one of action or adventure. 
He died from excess of feeling and from 
the effects of a habit, nowadays, alas, too 
frequent among men of nervous temper- 
ament. He was a chloral victim. 

Sometime about 1850 he came under 
the most potent influence of his life, that 
exerted upon him by the daughter of a 
Sheffield cutler,a Miss Elizabeth Eleanor 
Siddal, at that time in London occupied 
as a milliner’s assistant. She was a 
woman of rare beauty, tall, slender and 


His mother, a 


graceful, with large, drooping eyes and 
full eyebrows, pale, luminous complex- 
ion, face oval, lips large and beautifully 
curved, hair of a deep bronze red. The 
dreamy, abstracted look so marked in the 
Beata Beatrix, which is a portrait of her, 
is due, in part, to suffering, for she was an 
invalid. She acted at first as Rossetti’s 
model, but a discovery of her artistic 
powers prompted him to accept her as a 
pupil. Under his teaching she acquired 
marked proficiency in drawing and color. 
They became engaged in 1853 or 1854, but 
the engagement was not openly men- 
tioned until 1857, and their marriage was 
not celebrated until 1860. She died in 
1862 from an overdose of laudanum, a 
drug long used by her as a remedy for 
neuralgia. 

On the day of the funeral Rossetti 
walked into the chamber in which the 
body lay; in his hands, a book into which, 
at her bidding, he had copied his poems. 
He addressed her as though alive, saying 
that the poems were written to her and 
were hers, and deposited them with her 
in the coffin. They were buried with her. 
Seven years later they were, by his per- 
mission, exhumed. 

From the context in Rossetti’s corre- 
spondence, recently edited by his brother 
William, we gather, by noticing the scanty 
praise, and by reading between the lines 
rather than from positive statement, that 
she was not liked by his family; but from 
the testimony of his friends we can but 
conclude that she was a gifted and fas- 
cinating creature. 

Rossetti was devoted to her in the emo- 
tional, extravagant way one would expect 
in a man of his temperament. No doubt 
his natural mysticism was increased by 
her spiritual nature, and his awe, sad- 
ness and perplexity intensified by her 
early death. ’ 

The last twenty years of Rossetti’s 
life — from the sudden death of his wife 
in 1862 until his own sad death in 1886 — 
were spent — with the exception of short 
and infrequent periods devoted to jour- 
neys and visits to country places of 
his friends—in one house, Number 16 
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ROSSETTI AT THE AGE OF EIGHTEEN. 
From a pencil drawing by himself. 


Cheyne Walk. 

This was a fine old building, with mas- 
sive iron gates, extensive gardens and a 
river frontage,— an ideal home for a poet. 
He filled it with rare china, furniture, pic- 
tures and objects of art. Here his friends, 
George Meredith, Swinburne, Theodore 
Watts, Hall Caine and many others, gath- 
ered about him. The ten years following 
1862 was the most active period of his life. 
He was busy and interested in his own 


work and in that of his friends. The last 
decade was one of gradual decline. His 
nerves preyed upon his body. He grew 


morbid and self-centered. He was sick 
in body and mind. Insomnia distressed 
him, narcotics enervated him. He be- 
came suspicious and morose, and many 
of his early friends deserted him. His 
natural amiability changed to a settled 
melancholy. 

The seven young enthusiasts in art who 
in the autumn of 1848 joined themselves 
together under the name “ Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brothers” were Dante Gabriele Ros- 





setti, Holman Hunt and 
John Millais, late presi- 
dent of the Royal Acad- 
emy, painters and critics; 
Thomas Woolner, paint- 
er and sculptor; James 
Collinson and F. G. Stev- 
ens, painters and William 
Rossetti, critic and poet. 
Of these, Dante Rossetti, 
rather, perhaps, because 
of his firm convictions, 
dominating character 
and winning personality 
than because of any artis- 
tic superiority then rec- 
ognized, was the leader. 
Ford Madox Brown, 
Burne-Jones, Morris and 
Swinburne, however in- 
timately connected with 
the movement about to 
be inaugurated, were not 
at first openly associated 
with it. In fact I under- 
stand {that Rossetti did 
not ‘know the last three 
named at this time, but met them first 
in 1857 when working on the Tempera 
designs in the Union Club at Oxford. 

The début of the new school in paint- 
ing was in 1849 in the exhibition of Hunt’s 
“ Rienzi Swearing Revenge over the Body 
of his Brother,” Millais’ “ Lorenzo and 
Isabella,” and Rossetti’s “The Girlhood 
of Mary, Virgin,” all signed with the ini- 
tials “ P. R. B.” 

The effect produced by this exhibition, 
the feeling, criticism and excitement en- 
gendered in artistic circles, the war wag- 
ed against the new school, and its ultimate 
recognition and success, are generally 
known. The innovations in treatment, 
color, technique and style, then so origi- 
nal and startling, are now familiar to 
every one who notices contemporaneous 
art; but consideration of them is outside 
the scope of this paper. 

The formal introduction in literature 
was in the first issue of Zhe Germ, the 
brotherhood magazine, on January 1, 1850. 
The paper was short-lived. After four 
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monthly issues its name was changed to 
Art and Nature and after two or three 
numbers published under this name the 
publication ceased. Among its contribu- 
tors were Hunt, Tupper, Coventry Pat- 
more, Woolner and Christina, William 
and Dante Rossetti. The latter contrib- 
uted in all twelve compositions among 
which were “ My Sister’s Sleep” and 
“The Blessed Damozel.” 

The object of Zhe Germ was to fur- 
nish a stimulus for the poets of the move- 
ment and a medium in which artists and 
art critics favorable to the principles of 
the brotherhood could bring these prin- 
ciples before the reading pub- 
lic. Its motto was “To en- 
courage and enforce an entire 
adherence to the simplicity 
of nature.” 

Although the paper was not 
a financial success it left the 
leaders of the movement in 
prominence before the public 
and Rossetti especially with an 
enviable reputation as a poet. 


Our time is rapidly becom- 
ing one of specialties. This 
is a general statement and, 
like all such statements, may 
raise a protest. It may not 
be true of thought and emo- 
tion, for the man of to-day is 
a broader man than he of yes- 
terday. His interests are more 
numerous, his pleasures more 
diverse. The complexities of 
our society and the spread of 


education create new ideas 
and broaden our horizon. But 
however this may be as to 


thought and emotion, it is un- 
doubtedly true that we spe- 
cialize in science, music, art 
and literature. Our feelings 
are more refined, our motives 
more complex than formerly, 
and this very refinement of 
feeling and complexity of mo- 
tives produces in our writers 
and painters a tendency to over 


emphasize the details of feeling and to 
over develop the minor chords of human 
nature. George Eliot, through hundreds 
of pages, deduces death and disaster to 
Tito as a result of treachery to a friend. 
Zola devotes a whole novel to a successful 
raid upon the pocket-books of the ladies 
of Paris through the agency of a modern 
department store. Cable devotes his life 
to the Creole accent, Bret Harte to the 
slang of the frontier, Miss Wilkins to 
New England types. Mrs.Ward’s heroes 
are faddists in religion, sociology or phi- 
lanthropy, while in painting, Rousseau 
produces subjects worthy the canvas of 
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D. G. ROSSETTI. 
From a photograph taken a short time prior to his last illness. 
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a Tintoretto on a panel of twelve by 
eighteen inches. Millais paints a land- 
scape after studying its fauna and flora 
with the care of a scientist. Hunt repro- 
duces a tree with the aid of a spyglass, 
and Rossetti paints us a woman —a woman 
with length of limb, delicate poise of head 
and sweep of garment, with a nimbus of 
sorrow or fate or death, a woman tall, 
gracile and tired, but a woman, ever and 
anon. The broad currents of common 
feeling, the general sympathies of the 
educated world, no one worker now sets 
in motion. 

Rossetti is deeply affected by this tend- 
ency. His art is not many sided. It 
lacks health, tone, scope, virility. His 
subjects are always inrepose. He rarely, 
even in his poetry, depicts open, honest, 
physical struggle. Imbued as his poetry 
is with the spiritual glamour of catholicity, 
it lacks the robustness and intellectuality 
of puritanism. 

It is difficult to divorce Rossetti the 
poet from Rossetti the painter. The two 
arts were blended in him in a remarkable 
way. His poetry is pictorial, his painting 
poetic. 

Take this picture from “The White 
Ship,” the tale of “ The Butcher of Rouen, 
Poor Berold,” of the wreck in which the 
Black Prince and his sister were drowned. 
None dared tell the king of the disaster. 


much they found a way 

the King’s high seat that day: 
And the King sat with a heart sore stirred, 
And seldom he spoke and seldom heard. 
*Twas then through the hall the King was ’ware 
Of a little boy with — hair, 

As ve oy as the golden poppy is 

That the beach breeds for the surf to kiss: 
Yet pale his cheek as the thorn i in spring, 
And his garb black like the raven’s ey 4 
Nothing heard but his foot through the hall 
For now the lords were silent all. 


Or these, the first two verses of the 
Blessed Damozel: 


“The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 

For service meetly worn; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn.’ 


Many of Rossetti’s poems are compan- 


‘* Then ponderi 
And met roun 


Others were 
written with the evident intention of be- 
ing illustrated. 


ion pieces to his portraits. 


Critics differ as to which art he was 
greater in. It is conceded, however, that 
his technique in poetry is more nearly per- 
fect than in his other art. He was never 
studious nor especially painstaking. His 
mastery of meter, consonance and vo- 
cabulary was as natural as it was won- 
derful. His knowledge of draughtsman- 
ship, perspective, proportions and the 
like is admittedly defective. He is an 
example of the aphorism, “ Poets are born, 
not made.” Painters, on the other hand, 
must learn their trade. He lacked the 
patience necessary to learn his. 

Rossetti’s “ House of Life,” a sequence 
of one hundred and one sonnets, is his 
greatest literary work, perhaps the great- 
est contribution of its class to English 
literature since the days of Shakespeare. 
It has been suggested that it might better 
have been called the “ House of Love,” 
for it deals exclusively with love in the 
various phases in which the feeling pre- 
sented itself to the poet’s mind, and 


“Love” is hardly yet a synonym of 
“Life” even in the dictionary of the 
poets. 


The sonnet is appreciated by the few 
only, its style is too limited and conven- 
tional, its thought too compressed, its 
meaning too obscure. It is like the cameo, 
that tiny medallion carved in white, with 
its background of rose, of mauve, or of 
brown. The perfection and delicacy of 
workmanship is lost upon the unitiated. 
It requires the aid of a lens and the knowl- 
edge of a connoisseur to thoroughly ap- 
preciate its beauties. 

The opening sonnet of the “ House of 
Life ” announces the plan of the series in 
the “ Enthronement of Love.” All kin- 
dred powers that the heart finds fair - 
truth, hope, fame, youth, life and death — 
are marked, but 
“* Love’s throne was not with these; but far above 

All passionate wind of welcome and farewell 
He sat in breathless bowers they dream not of; 

ae tae foreknow Love’s heart, and Hope 


And Fame be for Love’s sake desirable, 
And Youth be dear, and Life be sweet to Love.”’ 
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It is, of course, impossible to notice the 
sonnets seriatim. It is impossible, also, 
to select the best, most of them being, in 
technique at least, so nearly faultless. 
Each of many readers might select a dif- 
ferent one without endangering his repute 
for good judgment and taste. One might 
name “Supreme Surrender,” another 
“ Heart’s Haven,” another “ Her Love.” 
We might read one of these as a speci- 
men, not of the most subtle ones, but as 
a rare poetic revelation of sacred, inti- 
mate and exalted love. 

HER LOVE. 
* She a him; for her infinite soul is love, 

And he her lodestar. Passion in her is 

A glass facing his fire, where the bright bliss 

Is mirrored, and the heat returned. Yet move 

That glass, a stranger’s amorous flame to prove, 

And it shall turn, by instant contraries, 

Ice to the moon; while her pure fire to his 


For whom it burns, clings close i’ the heart’s 
alcove. 


Lo! they are one. With wifely breast to breast 

And circling arms, she welcomes all command 

Of love,— her soul to answering ardours fann’d: 

Yet as morn springs or twilight sinks to rest, 

Ah! who shall say she deems not loveliest 

The hour of sisterly sweet hand-in-hand? 

The sonnets are sometimes criticised as 
embodying words and phrases obsolete, 
ornate, and elaborate. That they do em- 
body such phrases is undoubtedly true. 
For example: 

* And Venus Victrix to my heart doth bring 


Herself, the Helen of her guerdoning.”’ 
(Sonnet 33.) 


“Who thereby show’st more exquisite 
Like fiery chrysoprase in deep basalt. 
(Sonnet 35.) 


“ Ah! in your eyes so reached what dumb adieu, 
What unsunned gyres of waste eternity!” 
(Sonnet 44.) 
But this is almost hypercriticism. 
“Guerdoning,” “Chrysoprase” and “Un- 
sunned Gyres” are unusual, it is true, but 
they are hardly words actionable Jer se, 
nor can they be made actionable, even 
when laid with a Jer guod. We know no 
law curtailing the use of English words 
except that of taste, and this law is never 
violated. Besides, personification such 
s “Venus Victrix” is the very soul of 
poetic expression. Milton, Dryden, Pope 
and many others who might be named de- 
light to use, and delight us in using, the 
names of their characters and heroes to 
designate abstractions to which they have 


a real or fanciful resemblance. 

It is to the sonnets rather than to Ros- 
setti’s other work that the word “ fleshli- 
ness” is applied. We are referred to the 
sonnet quoted above, or are shown such 
passages as these: 

** Or when in dusk hours (we two alone), 

Close kissed and eloquent of still replies, 


Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage lies, 
And my soul only sees thy soul his own?”’ 


Or: 


** Now many memories make solicitous 

The delicate love-lines of her mouth, till, lit 

With quivering fire, the words take wing from it.”’ 

These are, perhaps, as objectionable as 
any that can be chosen, but fleshly! —as 
compared with portions of Swinburne, or 
Byron, or many of the sonnets of Shake- 
speare, or even with some poems of 
Browning, how empty is the application 
of the word! 

The real indiscretion of Rossetti, if any 
there be, seems to be, not in the realism 
of his portrayal of earthly love, but in the 
blending of this love with the affections 
and with God, in blending the passions of 
the body with the passion of the spirit, 
and in making them part and parcel of 
the Deity. 

Says he: 

** For lo! in some poor rythmic period 

Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 

Thy soul I know not from thy body, nor 

Thee from myself, neither our love from God.” 

The ballad commended itself strongly 
to Rossetti’s imagination. Here we find 
some of his best work. In “The King’s 
Tragedy” he catches the true ballad 
spirit. It is thrilling, and strange and 
sad, with the simplicity, directness, swing, 
movement and climax of the genuine 
article. Here are a few lines. The King 
has met her of the Second Sight and she 
foretells his doom: 


** And the woman held his eyes with her eyes: — 
‘O King, thou art come at last; 
But thy wraith has haunted the Scottish sea 
To my sight for four years past. 


‘ Four years it is since first I met, 
*Twixt the Duchray and the Dhu, 
A shape whose feet clung close in a shroud, 
And that shape for thine I knew. 


‘ A year again, and on Inchkeith Isle 
I saw thee pass in the breeze, 
With the cerecloth risen above thy feet 
And wound about thy knees. 
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FACSIMILE OF D. G. ROSSETTI'S “ PRINTER'S COPY.’ 


From an original manuscript presented to Hon. Charles Aldrich, Des Moines, by William Michael Rossetti, brother 
nd literary executor of D. G. Rossetti. Never before copied. 
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* And yet a year, in the Links of Forth, 
As a wanderer without rest, 
Thou cam’st with both thine arms i’ the shroud 
That clung high up thy breast. 


‘ And in this hour I find thee here, 
And well mine eyes may note 

That the winding-sheet hath passed thy breast 
And risen around thy throat. 


* And when I meet thee again, O King, 
That of death hast such sore drouth,— 

Except thou turn again on this shore,— 

The winding-sheet shall have moved once more 

And covered thine eyes and mouth.’ 

“Eden Bower” and “Sister Helen” are 
among the striking examples of his power 
in this same form of verse. In them he 
shows a mastery of the supernatural — 
that difficult and ofttimes self-destroying 
instrument— unequaled unless by Cole- 
ridge or Poe. The last named ballad, 
“Sister Helen,” is especially effective. It 


is the tale of a calm and inexorable. 


revenge of a wronged woman, and is 
uncanny in its weird music and supernat- 
_ ural light. Helen has made her a waxen 
figure in the form of her false lover and 
on the night of his wedding with another 
begins to melt it surrounded by the 
machinery of sorcery. As the figure 
melts the lover dies in torment. The 
little brother stands on the balcony with- 
out the tower and calls to his sister within 
as the brothers and father and bride of 
the dying man come from him to the 
castle moat supplicating pity. Their 


we ai Ace 


prayers are received by the child and 
transmitted to his sister. They are heard 
and rejected, with grim and mocking 
replies, by the terrible woman as she 
watches the figure slowly disappear. The 
effect of the dialogue is thrilling. The 
ever-recurring refrain, a voice from some 
invisible source, is unique and horrible in 
its weirdness. The crime committed, the 
lover dead, Helen is ready for the punish- 
ment which she knows must follow. 
“** Ah! what white thing at the door has cross’d, 
Sister Helen? 

Ah! what is this that sighs in the frost?’ 

‘ A soul that’s lost as mine is lost, 
Little Brother!’ 
(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Lost, lost, all lost, between Helland Heaven!’”’) 

Rossetti’s work though not voluminous 
covers a wide range — lyric, dramatic and 
narrative poems, poems in Latin and in 
Italian, translations from the German, 
French and _ Italian,—especially from 


_ Dante and his circle,—versicles, studies 


and fragments. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence 
of Dante upon Rossetti’s life and work. 
In the Rossetti family the Italian poet 
and dreamer was not a name only, but a 
reality, an ever-abiding Presence. The 
ghost of the mighty Tuscan presided over 
the hearth of the learned exile as a tute- 
lary saint. At his father’s knee the young 
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ON THE REFUSAL OF AID BETWEEN NATIONS. 


Rossetti’s one great outburst against the inhumanity of man in the aggregate 
Des a by William Michael Rossetti, brother and literary executor ¢ 


Hen. Charles Aldrich, 

. Rossetti. 
poet was taught the wealth and beauty of 
the Divine Comedy; he was given its 
author’s name, and when he came to 
translate La Vita Nuova he shows not 
only an intimacy with the spirit of his fore- 
name and the difficult early Italian in 
which he wrote, but a power of rendering 
into English, in a way unsurpassed, the 
sound-color of the southern tongue, of re- 
producing in a foreign language the fleet- 
ing imagery, the exalted sentiment of 
that strange and extravagant composition 
of “ye olden tyme.” 

In dramatic poetry Rossetti is, to many, 
the most satisfying. Some of these poems 
burn themselves deep into the memory. 

In the “Last Confession” we have, as 

n “Sister Helen,” another story of re- 
venge, but of human revenge. It is psy- 
chological, modern, Browningesque. It 
avoids the devilishness of “ Eden Bower” 
and the supernaturalness of “Sister Hel- 
en.” The broken narrative, the mingled 
tenderness and fierceness, the ever-recur- 
ring avoidance of confessing the mortal 
stroke, are examples of a fine dramatic 
power. 

In “Jenny,” one of the best known, he 
strikes a new and, to him, infrequent 


4 


From an original manus res ge presented to 


Never before copiec 


chord. It tells, in mingled mockery and 
earnestness, the story of a man, intellect- 
ual and refined, and his night with a 
courtesan. He muses and dreams, pity- 
ing the poor girl as the victim of man’s 
inhumanity;: seeing, even in the tired waif 
asleep at his feet, a suggestion of the ideal 
woman. 

The “Blessed Damozel,” already re- 
ferred to, is without doubt the most pop- 
ular of all his poems. It was written 
before the author was twenty years of age. 
It is the picture of a girl in Heaven, home- 
sick for her lover. She leans upon the 
golden bar at Heaven’s gate and watches 
and waits. 


“‘ Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even. 


Note the perfection of the metaphor. 
Not deeper than waters only, nor than 
stilled waters, but “ waters stilled at even,” 
with the gloom of gathering darkness up- 
on them, and the sheen of a lake in the 
woods. It is a gem of purest ray; its 
beauty and pathos are exquisite. 





In order to see the relative position of 
Rossetti among the poets of his age and 
the importance of the movement of which 


a | 
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he is the leader let us glance at the poetry 
of the century. 

The poets of the revolution had passed, 
or were about passing, away at the time 
of Rossetti’s birth. Keats died in 1821, 
Shelley in 1822, Byron in 1824, Scott in 
1832, and Coleridge in 1834. Wordsworth, 
that gentle, retiring, reflective and imper- 
sonal man, had ceased to produce. The 
work of Rogers and Tom Moore had 
dwindled to trivial sentiments and music- 
al conceits. 

Between 1830 and 1840 the new move- 
ment began. John Stuart Mill entered up- 
on his struggle. Social democracy and in- 
dustrial rights commenced to move the 
oppressive incubus of English conven- 
tionalism. Thackeray and Dickens, the 
modern Don Quixote and Sancho Panza, 
placed lance in rest in their crusade 
against the shams and errors of the day. 
From the moors of Scotland, like a burn- 
ing brand among the furze, “ Sartor Re- 
sartus ” is hurled into England. Victorian 
poetry springs into being in the form of 
the young Tennyson and still younger 
Browning. 

These two men for nearly sixty years 
were in the van of the poetic thought of 
England. In breadth and power, in vol- 
ume of achievement and in time of produc- 
tion they include the efforts of all the les- 
ser poets of the epoch. During their ac- 
tivity two minor schools, denominated by 
the critics as the “ Poets of Doubt” and 
the “ Poets of Art” have risen, flourished 
and decayed. Of the first of these sec- 
ondary schools Matthew Arnold and Ar- 


thur Hugh Clough are the leaders; of the - 


second, Rossetti, Morris and Swinburne. 

The work of all has much in common. 
The scene of action is no longer without 
but within the soul. All are, to a remark- 
able degree, introspective. All are filled 
with the unrest of the age. The mystery 
of life, of death, of God, and the hereafter, 
weighs heavy upon them. 

Browning and Tennyson are in close 
sympathy with the poets of doubt. Many 
a note struck by Arnold or Clough finds 
its harmonic in the song of the greater 
poets. Distinctive the minor school is 
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without question, but under the careful 
and analytical treatment of modern criti- 
cism the divergence seems greater than it 
really is. When they move in the higher 
realms of thought and feeling the vision 
is much the same. 


“* We are such stuff as dreams are made of, 
And our little life is rounded with a sleep,” 


is a sentiment which none of them, try as 
they will, can repudiate. They cling with 
tenacity to the belief that all things make 
for good, but mingled with this hope is an 
ever recurring note of uncertainty and 
perplexity. 

Take this characteristic verse from Ar- 
nold’s “ Empedocles on AZtna” 


** | say fear not! Life still 
Leaves human efforts scope. 
But, since life teems with ap 
urse no extravagant hope; 
Because thou must not dream, thou needst not 
then despair.” 


Or this modest, direct, almost childlike 
stanza from Clough: 


“*O Thou in that mysterious shrine, 
Enthroned, as I must say, Divine, 
I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not; 
I will not prate of *thus’ and ‘so’ 
And be profane with ‘ yes’ and ‘no’— 
Enough that in my soul and heart 
Thou, whatsoe’er Thou mayest be, art.’ 


Compare them with the following lines 
from “In Memoriam” 


“* Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life; 


** That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear, 


“* I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


“1 stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To whet I feel is Lord of All, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


Or these from Browning: 


“Tf the spirit of the place 

Broke the silence, bade me question, promised 
answer — what disgrace ; 

Did I stipulate ‘ Provided answer suit my hopes, 
not fears’ Ni. 

Would I shrink to learn my lifetime’s limit — days, 
weeks, months or years? 

Would I shrink assurance on each point whereat I 
can but guess — i 

Does the sou! survive the body? Is there God’s 
self, no or yes? ; 

If I knew my mood ’twere constant—come in 
whatso’er uncouth 

Shape it should, nay formidable—so the answer 
were but truth.” 
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It is true that this quotation from “In 
Memoriam” is in the Second Cycle, the 
cycle of acute grief and rebellion, and 
that before the close of the great elegy 
the sentiment subsides, and a settlement 
of the problems raised is worked out. 
But should not the cry of the poet from 
off the heights be accepted as voicing his 
most perfect vision and truest conviction? 
Especially as the settlement as finally 
left us is vague, negative and unsatisfying. 

It is true also that the extract from “La 
Saisiaz,” one of Browning’s most dismal 
and bewildering metaphysical poems, 
may not express Browning's belief, but it 
rings as his very own, and | for one can 
find in his religion much that is unortho- 
dox, little that is logical, nothing, except 
that there is a God, that is certain. 

But to return from this digression to 
the second subsidiary school, “The Poets 
of Art.” The aim of this school, as Ruskin, 
their great champion, said at the time, is 
“to paint nature as it is around them with 
the help of modern science,” it 
might, perhaps, be more fairly put, to 
enforce in both poetry and art fidelity to 
nature in general and to the romantic 
conception of nature in particular. The 
leaders of the school called themselves 
Pre-Raphaelites. Just why they consid- 
ered themselves, and whether or not they 
were, entitled to this name is a matter of 
some uncertainty. The more we investi- 
gate the subject the more uncertain it 
becomes. 

The original Pre-Raphaelite period was 
the Early Renaissance of Italy, from 
1240 to 1440. It closed with Perugino, 
Raphael’s master. It was a period of 
rapid growth, many sided, various, and 
filled with phases. It was preéminently 
a revival of Hellenism—the worship of 
beauty —but Hellenism affected by the 
romanticism of the medieval world, the 
influence of the church and the mystery 
of faith. Perhaps it was this worship of 
beauty, this worship of the romantic and 
mysterious in beauty, which led the seven 
friends above referred to to call them- 
selves Pre-Raphaelite Brothers. 

Of the three, Rossetti, Morris and Swin- 


or, as 
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burne, Rossetti embodies this form of 
beauty worship in the highest degree. In 
him it is ennobled by a Christian faith. 
He is imbued with the ecstacy of religion, 
the tender mysticism with which religion- 
ists envelop their saints, the symbolism 
of the sacraments of the church. With 
him the realism of the flesh is blended 
with the idealism of the spirit. Take 
this picture of the Virgin Mary and the 
Immaculate Conception from his sonnet, 
“ Mary’s Girlhood”: 
** So held she through her girlhood; as it were 
An angel-watered lily, that near God 
Grows and is quiet. Till one dawn at home, 
She woke in her white bed, and felt no fear 
At all— yet wept till sunshine, and felt awed, 
Because the Felines of the time had come.”’ 
Could anything be more mystic and re- 
ligious; could anything be more exquis- 
ite? “An angel-watered lily that near 
God grows and is quiet.” Could anything 
be more pure, tender and virginal? “Till 
one dawn at home she woke in her white 
bed, and felt no fear at all— yet wept till 
sunshine, and felt awed.” 
But the logical and inevitable outgrowth 
of beauty worship, transplanted into the 
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doubting, materialistic atmosphere of this 
scientific age, is strikingly but sadly no- 
ticeable in Rossetti’s followers, Morris 
and Swinburne. To Rossetti life is mys- 
terious, to Morris it is grown empty, to 
Swinburne it is become cruel. 

To Rossetti passion is a spiritual wor- 
ship; to Morris it is an esthetic delight; 
to Swinburne it is a vast devouring flame, 
the essence and very principle of life. 

Buchanan, over the name of Thomas 
Maitland, dubbed the brothers “The 
Fleshly School of Poetry.” Such a char- 
acterization, although deserved by Swin- 
burne, is hardly deserved by Morris, and 
to use it toward Rossetti is gross exag- 
geration. 


If asked wherein is Rossetti’s greatest 
merit, I would answer, in his discernment 
of poetic beauty and power of revealing 
it in words. 

If asked wherein is his greatest fault, 
I would reply, in hisunrealism. “ Beauty 
is truth, truth beauty,” declares his master, 
Keats. Rossetti knew the first part of 
this lesson intuitively ; he never learned 
the latter part. He was too much the 
Italian, too little the Briton. The lily- 
white hand of the aesthete illy clasps the 
strong, meaty hand of the Englishman, or 
the nervous, sinewy hand of the Ameri- 
can. He lacks the homely, manly vir- 
tues which make all men_ brothers. 


Humor never lightens his pages. With 
nature he holds no close communion. 
Love of humanity does not stir him, nor 
the natural joy of childhood, nor the re- 
flective serenity of old age. Supremely 
unconscious of practical things, unaffected 
to a great degree by the movements and 
problems of the day, he moves in monot- 
onous self-absorption. He loves the sol- 
emnity of cathedral sounds, the delicate 
tracery of the Gothic arch, the colored 
light from stained-glass windows. He 
and his followers are a curious example 
of reversion in the evolution of art and 
poetry, a band from the Italy of the Four- 
teenth Century turned loose in the Eng- 
land of to-day. 

But the effect produced by them was 
marked and helpful in many ways. Their 
romantic tendencies diverted and raised 
the onward rush of materialism. Their 
antagonism to conventionalism helped to 
destroy much that was objectionable in 
the power of the old masters; their wor- 
ship of beauty and love of art for art’s 
sake revivified what was best. 

Of Rossetti’s share in this work, so dis- 
criminating and learned a man in art as 
Ruskin has said: “I believe Rossetti’s 
name should be placed first on the list of 
men who have raised and changed the 


spirit of modern art; raised in absolute 
attainment, changed in the direction of 
temper.” 
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THE MOST PECULIAR MAN. 


By EDGAR WELTON COOLEY. 


HE LITTLE brown cottage stood, cane and placed his straw hat upon his 
half hidden by the overhanging head, pulling it well down over his long, 
branches of two giant oaks, and gazed thin, white locks and arching it over his 
quietly down the street which came toan_ eyes. Something in the air, perhaps the 
abrupt ending at the arched gateway. dampness, made him cough, and a bird 
There the roses climbed and twisted with a startled cry flew from the ivy 
themselves to their hearts’ content and above him far away to the orchard. 
reached down long, trailing branches, Grandfather Bass glanced apprehen- 
heavy with blossoms, which locked about _ sively at the door, as though expecting to 
each other and almost closed the entrance. see it open. After a moment of listening, 
One corner of the house and the clumsy he turned and hobbled as fast as possible 
porch in front were matted with ivy, down the grass-choked walk. Once be- 
whose glossy leaves shimmered with yond the gate, he stopped, and, leaning 
dew in the first bright streaks of daylight. against the fence, gave himself to re- 
The front door swung heavily upon its pewed laughter, his shrill voice breaking 


hinges and an aged man stepped stealth- harshly upon the stillness of the morning. 

ily out upon the porch. Closing the door “Bie the fet™ hoo chided the team 
° shes eur 2 y - sat- A Z é ° : ° : 

cautiously, he drew a long breath of sat- tom his faded blue eyes trickling down 


isfaction and chuckled softly as he seated his withered but good-humored face. 
himself _ the edge of the porch and “Tilda will think I dried up an’ blowed 
drew on his shoes, which he had carried away. Oh, oh, oh!” and his cane beat 
in his hands. “He, he, he!” he chuckled. the broad walk violently as his diminu- 
“ He, he, he!” . « , er ’ : 
7 e tive figure shook with uncontrollable 

From far in the distance came the crow- : 
ing of a cock, shrill and searching, and, 
from nearer by, the answer, deep and de- 
fiant. Everywhere was the fragrance of 
the clover and the rose. The grass was 
shining wet with dew, and, from the 
branches overhead, the wakened birds 
sang up the morning. Already, long bars 
of gold shot upward in the eastern sky 
and the shadows hastened toward the 
west. From the kitchen chimney of Widow 

How pure the air, how sweet, how ex- Holmes’ cottage the blue smoke of a 
hilarating! thought Grandfather Bass. He _newly-kindled wood fire rose lazily till it 
arose, uncovered his head to the breeze seemed to reach the one visible star, 
and filled his lungs to their utmost. A which slowly faded as the sun came up. 
tint, as of younger blood, seemed to pen- From somewhere, through the brighten- 
etrate his wrinkled, yellow cheeks, and his ing atmosphere, came the sound of low- 
eyes sparkled as with their old-time fire. ing cattle. Fleecy clouds, trimmed with 

At that moment, fifty years seemed to gold,hung motionless in the greenish-blue 
slip from his shoulders. But his hand’ sky. Amid the clover and the blue grass 
trembled as he feebly grasped histwisted the meadow-larks were singing. 
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mirth. 

“Tilda, she—” but he stopped sud- 
denly, for the whistle of a locomotive 
reached his ears, echoing and reéchoing 
among the hills, and at last dying away 
in the blue distance. 

With one furtive glance in the direc- 
tion of the silent house, Grandfather Bass 
hurried down the dry and dusty street. 
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A boy came bounding out of Widow 
Holmes’ yard. 

“Good-mornin’, Grandpa,” he shouted. 

“Hey? Mornin’, mornin’,” replied Jon- 
athan. 

The boy was hurrying away when Grand- 
father Bass called to him, “Hold on a 
minute, my lad.” 

The boy stopped and waited impatient- 
ly until Jonathan came panting up to 
him. 

“He, he, he!” chuckled the old man, 
putting his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
Then he stooped and whispered into the 
boy’s ear: 

“Did ye have to run away to git to 
come?” ‘ 

“No,” answered the boy, “mam said I 
could.” 

“ He, he!” ejaculated Jonathan, “I had 
ter.” 

The boy laughed back andranon. He 
had gone but a short distance, when Jon- 
athan shouted to him again: 

“Hey, my lad!” 

The boy looked back. 

“ Mighty fine mornin’.” 

“Yes,” answered the boy, hurrying 
away. 

“That it be,” replied Jonathan, hob- 
bling after him as fast as he could, his 
face radiant with smiles. “ Jest listen to 
that thrush.” 

At the next corner he turned to the 
right, into the main street. Already the 
sun was peeping above the hilltops, and 
Oakville seemed rousing itself. From 
many chimneys the smoke floated up- 


ward, peacefully, quietly. The bustle of’ 


life seemed to increase slowly. A door 
was opened and closed, and the squeak- 
ing of a pump reached him. 

Several boys overtook and passed him. 
The rough stones hurt his feet and im- 
peded his progress, so he left the walk 
and took the middle of the street. He 
was stooped and often leaned heavily 
upon his cane as he limped along, but it 
did not occur to him that he was old. 

Main street ended at the railroad, and 
quite a crowd, mostly boys, had gathered 
there when Grandfather Bass reached the 


station. Everywhere was activity. Sev- 
eral men were shouting orders and others 
were obeying them. The tracks were 
covered with long strings of cars painted 
bright yellow with red letters on their 
sides, Upon the cars were high wagons 
covered with white canvas. One by one 
these wagons were being lowered to the 
ground. 

Grandfather Bass leaned against the 
station-house and his sunken eyes danced 
merrily as he watched the busy scene. A 
youth came by and touched his arm. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bass,” the young 
man said. 

“Hey? Why, why! Good mornin’, 
Dan,” responded Jonathan. 

“Aren’t you pretty old to be out this 
early, Grandfather?” inquired Dan. 
“Hey? Well maybe, maybe. 

don’t know it! He, he!” 

He took hold of the young man’s coat 
collar, pulled his head down and whis- 
pered in his ear: “I run away!” 

Dan Gordon looked at him curiously a 
moment and then broke into a laugh. 
Jonathan joined in with his cracked voice 
and stamped the platform with his cane. 

“Never had no circus trains when I 
was your age,” Grandfather Bass resumed, 
when their merriment had diminished. 
“Hauled ’em overland by team. Never 
see ’em unload like that afore.” 

Dan watched the old man’s face with 
keeninterest. Heseemed lost in thought, 
as though living over again the days of 
his boyhood, and the young man did not 
disturb his meditation. 

After a while, Grandfather Bass limped 
away and motioned Dan to follow. 
Beyond the corner of the building and 
away from the crowd he stopped and, 


Tilda 


‘ glancing cautiously about, reached his 


hand into his pocket and drew forth a 
red bandanna handkerchief. In one 
corner was a large knot which, with 
trembling fingers, he untied and triumph- 
antly displayed several] coins. 

“Where did you get them?” asked Dan, 
impressed by the old man’s mysterious 
air. 

“Saved ’em up,” replied Jonathan, 
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laboriously retying the knot. “But don’t 
tell Tilda,” he added, lowering his voice 
and wofully twisting his wrinkled face to 
keep from laughing. “He,he! She don’t 
know it!” 

“What are you going to do with them, 
Grandpa?” ventured Dan. 

“Hey? Oh, he, he! I’m goin’!” 

“Going? To thecircus,do youmean?” 

“Yes,” he replied, more soberly and 
with a tinge of retrospection in his voice. 
“TI haint been to one for thirty year, 
Dan.” 

Widow Holmes sat sipping her coffee 
and thinking of the reception to be given 
the new pastor and his wife, when the 
kitchen door was pushed suddenly open 
and Grandmother Bass stood trembling 
on the threshold. 

She had been a beantiful woman in her 
younger days and much of her loveliness 
still clung to her. Her hair, snow-white 
now, curled roguishly about her ears, and 
her large, brown eyes, peering from be- 
neath the ruffle of her dainty lace cap, 
were dim with moisture. 

“For land’s sake! Grandma, what’s 
the matter?” asked Widow Holmes, 
springing to her feet and offering her 
visitor a chair. 

“ Matter enough,” replied Grandmother 
Bass, leaning on the back of the chair. 
“ Jonathan’s disappeared!” 

“Why, Matilda Bass, you don’t say so!” 
ejaculated the good widow. “Don’t you 
know where he is?” 

“No,” returned Matilda, sinking help- 
lessly into the chair, “I haven’t no idee. 
He wasn’t nowhere around when I got 
up an’ his hat an’ cane are gone.” 

Widow Holmes poured a cup of steam- 
ing coffee and offered it to her guest. 

“Here, Grandma,” she said kindly, 
“take a drink of this and don’t worry. 
Land alive, Jonathan’s safe enough, I’ll 
warrant you. He’s around somewhere.” 

“Thank ye, Mary Ann,” replied Ma- 
tilda, gratefully sipping the coffee. “But 
I do have to look after Jonathan so close, 
an’. I declare, I’m just frustrated when 
he’s out of my sight. Old folks like him 


air so helpless, you know,” she added 
apologetically. 

Mary Ann looked at her tenderly. 
“Dear soul,” she thought, “she doesn’t 
know she has grown old herself!” 

The door had been left ajar and the 
sunshine, drifting through the morning- 
glory vines, dappled the well-scrubbed 
floor. The two women lapsed into silence. 
The clock ticked solemnly upon its shelf 
and a cat, curled upon the broad window- 
sill, purred contentedly. 

A boy of fourteen bounded suddenly 
into the room and, throwing his old straw 
hat upon a chair, sat down hurriedly at 
the table. His hair was tangled but his 
cheeks glowed and his eyes sparkled with 
ill-concealed excitement. 

“Sakes alive! Phil, you most scare me 
and Grandma to death!” exclaimed his 
mother. “You do make so much noise!” 

The boy laughed. 

“I’m hungry,” he said. 

“No wonder!” replied the widow, tak- 
ing some potatoes and meat from the 
stove and placing them before him. 
“You've been larkin’ ’round since day- 
break. Did you hear that Grandfather 
Bass was missin’?” 

The boy glanced up and smiled. 

“IT saw him down to the station,” he 
said, poising a piece of bacon on his fork. 
“Don’t you worry about him, Grandma. 
He’ll come home ’ fore long.” 

The morning-glory blossoms closed, 
one by one. The sun mounted higher in 
the heavens. The honeysuckles drooped 
their heads in the increasing heat. Philip 
had long since hastened The 
dishes had been washed and dried and 
the kitchen swept. 

Arm in arm, Widow Holmes and 
Grandmother Bass left the house and 
walked slowly down the street. Many 
carriages and wagons, filled with country 
folk, rattled by them. The air was 
sultry. The dust, aroused by each pas- 
sing wheel, settled lazily to earth again. 

Suddenly, upon the quiet air, fell the 
clamor of a brass band. 

The two women hastened forward and 
took their places in the crowd along the 


away. 
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main street. The music drew nearer. 
They could see the gaudy uniforms of 
the musicians high upon a golden chariot 
drawn by six horses. Slowly it passed, 
and then came a wagon with open sides, 
showing a man in a cage of lions. 

Grandmother Bass clung closer to Mary 
Ann and watched with breathless interest. 

Then followed more cages, some open, 
some not. Thena herd of elephants in 
single file, each in charge of its keeper, 
lumbered awkwardly past. Men and wo- 
men, gay in their red and black livery 
and mounted on prancing horses, follow- 
ed. Then more wagons; another band; 
a screeching calliope, and at last, bringing 
up the rear, a grotesquely painted and 
powdered clown, seated in a dog-cart 
drawn by a donkey, and surrounded by a 
shouting, pushing crowd of boys. 

Grandmother Bass could not restrain 
her delight at this. 

A little girl, next her, waved her hand- 
kerchief in glee. Widow Holmes watch- 
ed them both, the old and the young, lost 
in their childish merriment. 

Suddenly, Matilda clutched Mary Ann 
by the arm. Far in the rear of the hind- 
most boy, hobbling as fast as he could, 
came Grandfather Bass. His right hand 
grasped his cane, and his left, his red ban- 
danna, which he frequently applied to his 
yellow forehead. His hat sat well back 
upon his head and his perspiring face 
was wreathed in smiles. Neither to the 
right nor to the left did he look, but 
straight ahead at the retreating clown with 
whom he vainly endeavored to keep pace. 

“Did I ever!” exclaimed Grandmother 
Bass, almost blushing for shame. “If it 
ain’t Jonathan!” 

Dan Gordon, walking from the ticket- 
wagon to the main entrance, before the 
afternoon exhibition, met Jonathan Bass. 
Tears were in the old man’s eyes, and his 
hand, resting on his cane, trembled vio- 
lently. He did not see Dan at first, but 
stood wistfully watching the people who 
were crowding into the big tent. When 
the band struck up a lively air, Jonathan 
sighed heavily. Then Dan spoke. 


“Hello, Grandpa,” he said. “Aren't 
you going in?” 

“Hey? Why, howdy, Dan, howdy?” 
Jonathan replied. “No, reckon I can’t 
go,” he added, softly. 

He reached his hand into his pocket, 
drew forth his bandanna and handed it to 
the young man. Dan took it and saw the 
knot had been tied in such a way as to 
allow the coins to drop through. 

“Too bad,” said Dan, sympathetically. 

“Yes,” answered Jonathan. “ Kinder 
wanted to see it, Dan. Hain’t seen nary 
one for goin’ on thirty year.” 

The young man stood for a moment, 
idly fumbling the ticket in his hand and 
watching the people who hurried past 
him. 

“ Here, Grandpa,” he said impulsively, 
handing the ticket to the other, “I—I 
don’t care to go. I’ve seen lots of ’em. 
You might as well use it.” 

Jonathan looked at him, inquiringly. 

“Honest, don’t ye?” he asked, inno- 
cently. 

Dan shook his head. 

“Well, thank ye, thank ye, Dan; I’m 
much obleeged to ye.” 

Nervously he brushed a tear from his 
eye and hobbled eagerly away. Dan 
watched his bent figure until it was swal- 
lowed by the crowd, and then he turnea 
and walked away, whistling. 





The sun was slowly sinking into the 
west. The oak trees cast their shadows 
far down the road. The heat had mod- 
erated. The wind had changed, and was 


‘blowing cool and pleasant. 


In Grandmother Bass’ kitchen a fire 
was brightly burning, and the table was 
spread with snowy linen and shining 
china. Matilda, herself, sat at an open 
window, knitting, ever and anon casting 
expectant glances toward the street. 

Finally the gate clicked, and at the 
sound she arose hurriedly from her seat, 
laid her knitting on the window-sill and 
crossed the room to the stove. Opening 
the oven door, she peered within. When 
she arose her face was flushed with the 
heat, but a smile played about her mouth. 
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Scarcely had she resumed her seat 
when the door was softly opened and 
Grandfather Bass stood in the doorway. 
His eyes were downcast and he twirled 
his hat in his hand as though embarrassed. 

Matilda surveyed him critically through 
her glasses. 

“Well, Jonathan Bass,” she exclaimed 
at length, “you certainly air the most pe- 
culiar man I ever see!” 

Without another word she arose, took 


his trembling hand in hers and led him 
to a chair beside the table. Then she 
poured a cup of hot coffee; filled a plate 
with great, steaming, fleecy biscuits, fresh 
from the oven; placed beside them a roll 
of yellow butter, and then, resting her 
shrunken hand upon his thin gray locks, 
she said: 

“Bless your dear, old heart, you must 


” 


be hungry! 








AN OLD MAID’S CANVASSING EXPERIENCE. 


By Mrs. C. A. SCARFF. 


HE STRINGENCY of the times had 
seriously affected our family finances, 

and I had for some time been brooding 
over the thought that I ought to begin to 
exert my talent, energy, and executive 
ability to increase my somewhat restricted 
revenue. I carefully considered various 
employments, seeking 


of me to make the venture immediately. 
It was with a little pardonable pride, 
tinged with the faintest possible shade of 
malice (also pardonable under the circum- 
stances), that I came to this decision and 
chose this business. I foresaw that my 
success in it would serve as an object 
lesson to the men, who 





the one most congenial 
to my mind and compat- 
ible with my tempera- 
ment. Suddenly the im- 
pression came to me, like 
a revelation, that book- 
canvassing would be a 
strong point with me, as 
it required no particular 
previous training. The 
only essentials to success 
were quickness of intel- 
lect, a pleasing address 
and persistency. 

Now, I had from youth 
up been exhorted by our 
good old pastors to think 
of myself soberly. So I began to follow 
directions literally and discovered that.I 
possessed these qualities, in at least a fair 
degree. Consequently it was evident that 
I would attain a measure of success. This 
I said aloud. But in my heart of hearts 
I said to myself: “Enter the field, pos- 
esss the land.” After the decision was 
made, a feverish anxiety took possession 





MRS. C. A. SCARFF, BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


have for ages arrogated 
the sole proprietorship of 
all the most lucrative vo- 
cations of the world, and 
have allowed women, as 
by favor, to take up one 
now and then. I had de- 
termined on preserving a 
profound reticence on the 
subject, until an unparal- 
leled success should at- 
tend my efforts. 

But I sought out one 
friend and confidentially 
committed to her sacred 
keeping my precious se- 
cret. I had often sung, 
with my favorite poet, when in a senti- 
mental mood: 





** What is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep!” 


Yet now I felt that it was not only a 
name and a charm but a something “ di- 
vinely bestowed upon man,” and very 
necessary as a sustaining power in this 
stupendous undertaking. 
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I selected my book and took my de- 
parture to a small inland town, not far 
distant from Burlington. My enthusiasm 
was great, my confidence unbounded. 
Possibly it was increased by the successes 
of certain canvassers that had been inci- 
dentally reported tome. One gentleman 
stated that in ‘one evening he had sold 
fifteen copies after supper—a pleasant 
little evening pastime. 

My imagination ran on in advance of 
my steps, and it seemed no wild anticipa- 
tion that if this gentleman could sell fif- 
teen copies after supper, surely I could 
sell fen, and if ten after supper, no doubt 
twenty could be sold in the forenoon, and 
twenty in the afternoon, and that would 
be fifty books a day —no mean success! 

I was fully competent to cope with the 
book, for I had studied it one entire day. 

When I had arrived at my destination, 
aslight evaporation of this sustaining en- 
thusiasm was perceptible; but I began to 
philosophize that, in any important en- 
terprise, a temporary wavering was nat- 
ural, until momentum was established 
and friction overcome; then the machin- 
ery would run smoothly. Accordingly, 
sustained by this reasoning, I engaged 
a boarding place and with courage set 
out. 

Instructions had been given me to 
secure the most prominent men of the 
place, and first of all to interview the 
principal physician. Procuring the ad- 
dress, I walked by the house, to obtain all 
the information possible, a kind of pros- 
pecting tour to get a view of the promised 
land. I wished to approach this fortress 
carefully, for my wise employer had as- 
sured me that everything depended on 
its capture. Realizing the power of 
faith, I sought to invoke the sublime 
fervor of Joan of Arc, and the dauntless 
courage of Semiramis, to sustain me in 
the coming charge. 

I found there were two gates, one im- 
mediately in front and one at the side. I 
tried the one in front, but, unable to open 
it, I felt thankful in the same manner, if 
not in the same degree, as the condemned 
criminal on the scaffold rejoices over the 
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reprieve of a few hours from the dread- 
ful doom —as it would afford me a little 
more time. 

Now, to tell the truth, I had no very 
clear idea of the good that time would do 
me, but still I cried out impulsively, in 
the words of that famous queen, “ Mill- 
ions for a moment of time!” and slowly 
went around to the side gate, rang the 
bell, and was ushered into the reception 
room to await my turn. 

When my turn came, I was barely able 
to sit up, really a fit subject for the doc-’ 
tor’s professional attention. I knew, as 
he approached me, with a gracious man- 
ner, rubbing his hands gently together, 
he thought that my pale face, with a hec- 
tic flush on the cheek and trembling 
hands, were indicative of great constitu- 
tional derangement; and I myself felt 
that my constitution was rapidly disap- 
pearing in every direction. 

Having faithfully kept the book con- 
cealed, as per instructions, I now produced 
it, and, noting the change on the doctor’s 
face, something resembling stage-fright 
took possession of me. 

If I had gone to this man with the most 
malicious intentions; if I had been dis- 
covered filching his purse or robbing him 
of his good name, I could not have felt 
greater shame or confusion. Men who 
have been rescued from drowning tell us 
that their past life appears before them, 
even to the most minute detail. So my 
past life was pictured before me in a flash 
of light—especially in the innumerable 
instances in which money had been fool- 
ishly spent — and my conscience furious- 
ly upbraided me for not hoarding it in a 
savings-bank, so that now a fortune might 
be at my command, instead of being com- 
pelled to sit here, tremblingly and be- 
seechingly, urging this book upon this 
unwilling man. . 

A long procession of dreary ghosts, 
once human beings, turning away for- 
lornly from my door, with the cutting an- 
swer to their meek request to merely 
show their book,—‘ Nothing wanted to- 
day,’—thronged my soul and intensified 
my misery. 
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My buoyant enthusiasm was gone, and 
I began to cast about for some expedient 
by which I could gracefully take my de- 
parture. 

I inquired if he knew of any one who 
would probably like to invest in a book 
of this character. “Oh, yes,” he an- 
swered, “I am quite sure our banker 
[mentioning his name] who is an invet- 
erate reader, and is especially interested 
in such matters, would be glad to invest.” 

A banker! and glad to invest! 

Certainly that was propitious, and very 
reasonable, too, for a banker whose bank 
had stood the test of these inconstant 
times ought to be thankful for the privi- 
lege of investing in such a rare work of 
art, and at the same time assisting a 
struggling fellow mortal. 

I went on my way seeking to be blest 
in this banker, with an elation of heart 
commensurate with my former depres- 
sion. 

Several wise sayings also came to 
strengthen me, such as: “Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have”; “Try, try again,” 
etc. 

I entered this banker’s private office, 
with some inward assurance and outward 
sang froid, as though I had a right to be 
there as well as others. But I think the 
kindly, shrewd eyes of the banker de- 
tected in me a counterfeit, for although I 
had carefully concealed the book, he held 
out his hand for it as though he had been 
expecting me. 

This slightly disconcerted me, although 
I tried to convince myself that on the 
whole it was a good omen. 

I had determined to retain the book in 
my own hands, at all hazard, as my 
emphatic instructions had been, never to 
relinquish the book until it had been 
shown up to the victim; but my grasp 
weakened as his strengthened, and he 
became master of the situation and the 
book, and I the victim. 

As he examined the work he began talk- 
ing, saying that he and his wife had 
counseled together about this very book, 
and had come to the conclusion not to 
purchase it at present. 


This pitiless announcement bore heavily 
on my exultant hopes. My more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the sterner sex 
had been limited, mostly, to my father 
and brothers, having had a beau (let me 
say privately) but once in my life, and 
that for only one short day. 

Perceiving his decision to be final, I 
asked him also for directions to anyone 
who would probably buy. He directed 
me, with great zeal, to three merchants 
— brother partners — ove of whom would 
most surely invest, perhaps all. 

That did, indeed, look encouraging — 
three in one house. 

Experience teaches. I decided on a 
different course. First, not to conceal 
the book. Second, not to be so precipi- 
tate in leaving. 

My first resolution was taken because 
of a gleam of suppressed mirth detected 
in the eyes of one of the gentlemen, when 
I had suddenly produced the book after 
acareful concealment. It was gone “like 
a swift-fleeting meteor,” but it had ac- 
complished its deadly mission. The 
shafts of ridicule are said to be invinci- 
ble. I must add mytestimony. Although 
I had often congratulated myself, in a 
modest way, on my unflinching fortitude 
so marked that it did not seem altogether 
out of the bounds of possibilities that I 
might sometime become a heroine, yet 
at this covert attack, which penetrated 
the inmost recesses of my being, a place 
of rest in the peaceful cemetery seemed 
most in harmony with my feelings. 

With these resolutions on my mind, I 


' entered the store, inquired for the pro- 


prietor, and was told that he was engaged 
just then with a customer. I answered 
politely: “I wish to see him on business 


‘but will await his leisure.” So I waited, 


and, in the interim, tried to look interested 
in the store and the goods, and laughed 
at the jokes of a clerk with his customer 
near me, and began to wish (with a great 
regard to truth I say it) that the chair 
upon which I was sitting, and the occu- 
pant of that chair, would gradually sink 
from sight,— gradually so that no one in 
that store would note the disappearing. 
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Oh, how I coveted the gift of Mentor 
to become invisible at will! Why, in 
this age of inventions, cannot some gen- 
ius invent a mantle of invisibility, that 
we can carry with us as we do our um- 
brellas; or, by pressing an electrical but- 
ton concealed about the person, cause the 
form to collapse and assume a state of 
nonentity for the time! 
well as discoveries, follow the law of de- 
mand and supply. Possibly even now 
this invéntion is laid away in some man’s 
brain, awaiting a sufficient demand to 
evolve it. Surely one more such press- 
ing need as mine will bring it to the light. 


Inventions, as 


Now I saw, nay felt, the wisdom of the 
instruction in regard to book concealment. 
No one in that large building dared ap- 
proach to speaking distance, for, when 
the book was noted, the attention was 
steadily fixed in an opposite direction 
with an unswerving gaze. After hours of 
waiting, counting not by figures on the 
dial, but by heart-throbs, I arose and 
walked out—deliberately—so that no 
one might have the least excuse for be- 
lieving it a rout or panic. 

We are to pray for and love our ene- 
mies, but, before my religion could be 
brought to bear upon the subject, I wished 
that a bolt from Heaven might fall and 
annihilate the building! It taught mea 
lesson —to carry my religion about with 
me in a more accessible package. Even 
when we are provident enough to take it 
with us, it is in such an inconvenient pock- 
et that it seldom serves to prevent a 
catastrophe. 

It was now about noon, and, after a de- 
licious dinner and a helpful and encour- 
aging conversation with my landlady and 
her bright son, I again started with re- 
newed ardor to the business in hand. 

I met one man in the afternoon who 
impressed me as a man of great intel- 
lectuality. I had knocked at the door of 
a modest residence, and was met by this 
true gentleman, who, following the in- 
stincts of his nature, invited me in with 
great courtesy, although I saw that he 
had detected the book. 


As I stood by his side showing up the 
book, I glanced at his features, and 


thought how easy it is to detect true 
learning and vast literary attainments, 
from the polish which it gives to the face 
and manner. 

1 wished to make a good impression on 
this gentleman, and began to call his at- 
tention to the clear and elegant style in 
which the book was written, saying that 
“some mistake 
scurity for depth, and verbiage for choice 
diction. Even the five astronomical ser- 
mons of Chalmers”—he glanced at me 
with a modest air, saying, “ Excuse me, 


writers seemed to ob- 


madam, I am a laboring man and man- 
age to find time to read my paper, but I 
can’t understand your nice distinctions.” 

The afternoon slowly waned, while I 
alternated between a frantic endeavor to 
take an order and to revivify my fast dy- 
ing hopefulness. 

The remaining sensation of the day oc- 
curred as | was passing the schoolhouse, 
just as a host of buoyant children, bub- 
bling over with mirth, were set free— 
glad sight. 

I met two young misses, one of whom 
was in the act of stepping aside for me to 
pass, when the other, witha gleeful laugh 
and wicked look at me, said in a low 
voice, “ You are not afraid of that old wo- 
man, are you?” 

There were unmistakable indications 
that the remark referred to me. It was 
blood-curdling —or would have been if 
there had been a sufficiency of blood in 
my veins for any purpose. 

Could it be possible that the condition 
of my heart had paled my cheek and 
blanched my hair to such a degree that 
to these children I seemed old! 

That bitter day sufficed to eliminate 
from my being all courage and enthusi- 
asm. As the day darkened into night, 
my eager heart seized the opportunity of 
the six o’clock train to bear me to my 
thrice precious home, every step from 
which had seemed, to “drag at each re- 
move a lengthening chain,” till now thirty 
miles from home seemed an intolerable 
burden. 

Oh! the sweet relief, the exquisite sense 
of perfect peace that rolled over my soul 
as the portals of my own home opened to 
receive my weary self! 
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*“"T“AKE back the ring a little while, 
Robert, I’m tired wearing it jus’ 
now.” 

She pronounced his name “ Ro-bair,” 
with a soft, slurring accent which had the 
effect of acaress. But this was not inten- 
tional. 

Robert looked at her in surprise and 
alarm. 

“Take it back, Norma?” he cried, “ why, 
that is impossible; that is an unheard-of 
thing, darling,—a girl never gives back 
her engagement ring, unless — unless the 
engagement is broken off!” 

But she had already removed the ring 
and was holding it out to him between 
her small thumb and finger. The little 
diamond in the setting seemed to flash its 
bright eye at him mockingly. 

He drew back, and she laid it on his 
knee. 

He caught it up, and caught her hand 
with it. 

“Oh, dearest, dearest,” he pleaded, “let 
me put it back again, you don’t know 
what this means to me!” 

He had a feeling that the crisis of his 
life was upon him, and in swift retrospec- 
tion he saw that it had not come without 
warning; he had had a presentiment of it 
for weeks, though he had not understood. 
He had been very blind. And now he 
remembered that he had been very 
unhappy,—or at least he had been ill at 
ease. 

Norma pulled her hand away, gently 
but resolutely. 

“T said I was tired wearing it jus’ now,” 
she repeated. 

“Oh, but that is no reason at all, dear, 
it is such a little thing,—not the least bit 
heavy or cumbersome,” he urged, weigh- 
ing the trinket in hishand. But he knew 
—with that sure knowledge which comes 
of something more subtle and more con- 
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vincing than speech 
useless. 

He was silent for a time, and then he 
said quietly, though he could not control 
the twitching of his lips, or the despairing 
note of a hope that was at its last.gasp— 

“Oh, well, I’ll keep it for you then,—a 
week, say?” 

His very soul waited for her answer, but 


that argument was 


she was silent, and he had to make the 


best of this, also. 

He took out his pocket-book and drop- 
ped the ring into it with trembling fingers. 

“Won't you come and take a little 
drive with me, now?” he asked. His 
horse and buggy were at the gate. 

“Oh, it seem kind nice sitting here,” she 
said, her glance sweeping a circle round 
them. 

“Yes, yes, of course it’s nice,— with you 
here,” he replied, trying to laugh lightly. 

There was not much in the immediate 
surroundings to appeal to his order-loving, 
Northern eye. The place where they sat 
was a dilapidated old piazza, leaning 
against an equally dilapidated old wooden 
house. But the ugliness of both was 
relieved by a prodigious honeysuckle 
vine, which had taken root at one end of 
the piazza, and sprawled all over the roof 
in most beautiful and lavish fashion, and 
formed a curtain to shut out the burning 
sun, 

Just now the sun was low, and its yellow 
luster lay on the fields and woods like a 
new varnish. 

, In the grassless, hard-baked yard there 
flourished —heaven knows how—a few 
bunchy, emerald-green orangetrees. And 
there was a flower-bed set round with 
inverted wine bottles. 

The yard was enclosed by a rude, 
uneven picket fence, clumsily mended in 
various places. Clusters of blackberry 
bushes outside the fence hid many of its 
defects from the public eye,— though this 
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was not by design, it simply happened so. 

Outside also there was a row of China- 
berry trees, covered with purple bloom, 
very sweet and fragrant. 

The public road ran along beside these 
trees and continued on down past an 
irregular-shaped cotton-field and disap- 
peared in the dense wood through which 
wound the sluggish bayou. 

Norma’s father had charge of the ferry- 
boat at the bayou. He had built a little 
hut near either landing, as a refuge from 
heat and cold and rain. In each hut hung 


a tin horn by which travelers could notify 
him if he was asleep on the opposite side, 
or up at the house at his meals. 


Old Pierre Cavour spent a great deal 
of his time asleep and at his meals. 

Norma often took his place. She knew 
how to manage the boat, and she loved 
the somber solitude of the woods and the 
dark, quiet water. 

Here she had made acquaintance, in a 
shy, maidenly way, with all the gallant 
dark-eyed young ’Cajans in the parish. 
Her beauty had captured most of their 
ardent hearts, and they bitterly resented 
her choice of a Yankee lover. 

As the sun sank lower a delicious cool- 
ness was wafted up from the gulf. 

Robert spoke of this, and of the rosy 
light creeping up higher and higher on 
the tree-tops, and of the chorus of frogs 
coming up from the coulée that cut 
athwart the cotton-field. And with every 
sentence he tried to beguile a glance 
from Norma’s lovely eyes, which were 
not consciously averted, but which never 
seemed to seek his with an instinct of 
tenderness. 

She was looking off toward the bayou, 
and presently she tipped her head to fol- 
low the flight of a gull that was cutting 
exquisite curves in the azure sky with its 
slender, scythe-shaped wings. 

Her face was like'a child’s face; so 
sweet and dimpled and soft, so round- 
cheeked and red-lipped, and so irrespon- 
sible! 

But she was not a child, she was a wo- 
man. In some ways she seemed to Robert 
Harley more womanly than any other 


woman he had ever known. There were 
times when he stood in awe of her and 
despaired of ever understanding her. 

He had never seen her angry, had 
never known her to be moved by any 
strong emotion. 

She permitted his delicate, reverent 
caresses, but that wasall. And yet he felt 
that there were deeps in her soul which 
must sometime break up tumultuously, 
Would his be the hand to move them? 
He had wrestled with this thought many 
a long night, after an hour spent at her 
side. For all her serenity, she was the 
greatest disturber of his peace that had 
And he had had 
his share of the disturbances that com- 
monly befall impressionable young men. 

Suddenly Norma poised her head and 
“Hark!” in a quick, soft 
whisper, though neither of them had been 


ever come into his life. 


exclaimed, 


saying a word. 

Her ear must have caught a vibration 
she had been listening for, for Robert 
heard nothing. 

In a however there 
sound of hoof-beats up the road. 

They both looked out from under the 


moment was a 


honeysuckle as the rider came into view. 
He was a young man, and he rode with 
a nonchalance born of a natural 
and much practice. 
He wore long gauntlets, high boots and 
spurs, and a broad felt hat finished with a 


grace 


cord and tassel, and carried a steel-ringed 
riding whip. His horse was a fiery mus- 
tang. 

He passed the gate at a gallop and sa- 
luted with a wonderful air, and without 
turning his head; though his dark eyes 
shot a lightning glance at the pair from 
under his broad-rimmed hat. 

“That’s one of the Laniers, isn’t it?” 
asked Robert. 

“Yes, Achille,” replied Norma, and he 
noticed that her face, usually as white as 
the magnolia blossom, was suffused with 
a soft color. 

Her eyes followed the rider until he 
was engulfed in the woods, and lingered 
long at the point where he had vanished. 
And she sighed unconsciously. 
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“Of what are you thinking, dear?” 
asked Robert uneasily. It seemed to him 
as if the air was quivering with a mys- 
tery. 

She moved away from him a little, and 
turned her face toward him with an ex- 
pression he had never seen in it before; 
hard, bright, derisive. 

“ Why don’t you ride a horse?” she de- 
manded. “ You are not old and stiff, that 
you must always ride in a buggy!” 

He flushed to the roots of his hair. 

“Would you like me better if I rode 
horseback, Norma?” he replied eagerly 
—and felt some part of his self-respect 
go with the question. 


Her glance softened a little, and she’ 


shook her head slowly. 

“No, not now—not jus’ if you rode 
now,” she said, uncertain how to choose 
words to express her subtle meaning. 
“ But, perhaps — if it was yo’ way.” 

“Oh, you mean if I was to the manner 
born!” he cried with a passion of bitter- 
ness. “ Well, | almost wish — God forgive 
me! —that I had been born a ’Cajan!” 

She did not resent his unflattering in- 
vocation, but answered simply, “ So do I.” 

He got up, quivering in every nerve. 
In all his difficult courtship he had never 
been so hurt or so angry. 

She also rose. 

“It is getting late, | must go; goodbye!” 
he said, and ran down the steps without 
another word, loosed his horse, sprang in- 
to the buggy and drove away furiously. 

Down at the ferry young Lanier stood 
holding the bridle of his mustang. 

“What's wrong?” demanded Robert 
curtly. 

“Must be old Pierre done fall asleep 
yonder,” replied the ’Cajan, nodding to- 
ward the opposite bank. 

“ Did you blow the horn?” 

“Non, I didn’t blow no horn.” 

Robert sprang to the ground and ran 
into the hut. And presently a tremen- 
dous blast sounded out over the water and 
brought Pierre Cavour into view. 

Pierre was fat and lazy and stupid. 
That was why he had never gotten along 
well, the neighbors said. 


He lifted his old slouch hat to scratch 
his head, and then set to work in his pot- 
tering fashion, and soon the boat began 
to make its slow way toward the impa- 
tient waiters—or rather one impatient 
waiter. Before it touched the landing 
young Lanier vaulted into his saddle with 
the muttered remark, “I b’lieve me I 
don’t want to cross the bayou,” and 
wheeled his horse round and galloped 
back the way he had come. 

Old Pierre put his hand above his eyes 
and looked after him. 

“Who is that man what change his 
mind so sudden?” he inquired. 

“One of the Laniers,” replied Robert, 
indifferently. 

“Ts it Achille?” 

“TI think that’s what Norma called 
him.” 

“Va! I don’t know what makes Achille 
Lanier come round yere so much lately,” 
grumbled the old man fretfully. And 
again, when they were half way across 
the water, “I don’t know what makes him 
come round yere.” 

“You don’t seem to have a very friend- 
ly feeling toward the Laniers,” said 
Robert grimly. 

“Me have a friendly feeling toward 
the Laniers, we?” Pierre pushed back 
his hat and straightened himself into a 
defiant attitude — ludicrous if Robert had 
been in the humor to find amusement in 
anything. “I despise the very ground 
a Lanier walks on. Once it was so that 
I own all the land round yere”—he 
made a gesture which seemed to embrace 


‘thousand of acres—‘“and plenty cat- 


tle. The Laniers find out my titles ain’t 
good, though my people live yere a hun- 
dred years. And they go to a lawyer, 
Sly-like —that’s the Laniers, they work 
undergroun’ like a mole. They get hold 
o’ my land; sell a piece to this one, that 
one; shoot my horses, drive’ way my cat- 
tle. First thing I know I have only a few 
fields left. I and my two brothers and 
my son Antoine, we take up for our 
rights. My brothers get killed. But 
plenty Laniers get killed too.” 

Robert jerked himself round in his seat 
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“What! you actually fought — with 
guns?” he cried. 
“Guns or knives; we didn’t wait to 


choose,” replied Pierre. 

“ When did this happen?” asked Rob- 
ert. 

“ Mo’n thirty years ago, I believe. But 
the last fight was "bout ten, twelve years 
ago.” 

“ How was that?” 

“ Well, there was a ball; and Placide 
Lanier comes and asks to dance with my 
daughter Babette. That make Antoine 
mad, of co’se,—and they fight. It was all 
fair; Antoine didn’t take no advantage, 
but Placide was killed.” 

“Killed for such a trifle as wishing to 
dance with Babette!” exclaimed Robert. 

“Well, it was not a trifle,” replied the 
old man doggedly, “when you think of 
everything.” 

Long before he reached the village, 
where he kept a store, and where he was 
building a home for himself and Norma, 

Robert was tempted to follow Achille’s 
example and turn back. The thought 
that he had left Norma in anger tortured 
him. But the smart of her derision was 
too strong an antidote to allow him to 
yield to his impulse and go back to her 
that night. 


if 


Norma went into the kitchen. Her 
mother, who was busy at the cupboard, 
turned her head over her shoulder and 
said: 

“Mr. Harley is not gone, is he? 

“Yes, he’s gone,” Norma replied. 

“ Bonté !/ 
bread and jelly and a cup of café au lait.” 

“He cares nothing about café au ait, 
he drinks fea /” said Norma with infinite 
scorn. 

Madam Cavour set the coffee-pot back 

“You go pick a little dish 
for Norma,” 


” 


I was going to give him some 


on the stove.. 
blackberries 
commanded. 

Norma took an earthern bow! from the 


supper, she 


cupboard and went out. 
She was stooping among the bushes 
outside the gate when Achille came gal- 
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65 
loping back. She knew him even before 
she saw him, and straightened herself up 
and stood palpitating under the China- 
berry trees. 

“Ah! you came back,” she said under 
her breath, her cheeks red and white by 
turns. 

He pulled his horse up with a jerk and 
alighted beside her, slipping the bridle 
over his arm. 

“Yes, 1 came back because Ae went 
way,” he replied, with a gleam of mali- 
cious humor in his ink-black eyes. “ What 
did you say to him, Norma, 
to be in very great hurry, the way he done 
that horn!” He chuckled at the 


he seemed 


blow 
recollection. 

“It’s a long way to La Point,” answered 
Norma, not joining in his laugh. 

“For him, yes; for me, ov,” he re- 
turned contemptuously, giving the mus- 
tang a significant pat. 

He sent a swift glance down the road 
and another toward the house, and then 
came a step nearer, and, with an audacity 
which would have made Robert Harley 
doubt his senses, he slipped his arm 
around Norma’s waist and drew her close 
to him and showered kisses her 
He turned her 


upon 
lips, her cheeks, her hair. 
face upward and looked down into her 
eyes, and murmured low, broken words: 
that sank into her soul like sweet music. 

Her heart throbbed against his bosom, 
her whole being responded to his love. 

But suddenly she drew back and cried 
in a startled whisper: 


“There’s mama calling me,— go, go, 
Achille.” 

In an instant he was in the saddle. 

“Tell her I dropped my whip,— or tell 


her I wanted some blackberries,” he said, 
and was off like the wind. 

Madame Cavour was coming toward 
the gate, her gray head just visible above 
the tall bushes. 

As she emerged into the road, Norma 
saw that she was very angry. 

What was Achille Lanier doing yere? ’ 
“What did he 
what did he say to you?” 


she demanded sharply. 
stop for, 
“ He only stopped a minute,” said Nor- 
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ma, trembling and unable to make use of 
the trivial falsehoods Achille had so glib- 
ly. suggested. 

But it mattered little what answer she 
gave, Madame Cavour paid no heed to 
her, but began pouring out a volume of 
invective against the whole Lanier tribe, 
and ended by declaring, “ If Achille comes 
round yere any more, I’ll tell Antoine,— 
may be he can keep him away!” 

Presently she descried old Pierre com- 
ing up the road in the dusk, and discreet- 
ly held her tongue. Whenever she had 
anything on her mind she preferred to 
talk it over with “the boys,” Antoine, 
Frangois and Little Pierre. Her husband 
seemed to her a very old man. He was 
not a month older than herself. 


Ill. 


That night,—or rather the following 
morning, before daylight,— Madame Ca- 
vour started up in bed with an exclama- 
tion: , 

“Hei! what’s that?” 

Pierre was snoring comfortably. She 
shook him by the shoulder, and then got 
out upon the floor with as much haste as 
her old limbs were capable of, and lighted 
a candle,— which she always kept close 
at hand, a practice she had begun forty 
years before when the children were 
babies. 

She went out into the kitchen, and 
thence to Norma’s bedroom, the door of 
which was shut. She lifted the latch and 
went in. But a strong draught from an 


open window put out her light. She- 


groped on the stand for a match, saying 
as she did so: 

“Don’t be scared, Norma, it’s me,—I 
thought I heard a noise, and got up to see 
what it was. What have you got that 
window up for, child? —It’s cold!” 

She turned toward the bed, sheltering 
the re-lighted candle with her hand,— 
and sprang forward withasharpcry. An 
awful fact,—which had somehow, in a 
dim way, cast its shadow before,— flashed 
upon her blindingly. 

She flung back the bed-clothes, unable 
to believe that Norma was not there. 


And at last she ran out of the room, 
screaming: 

“Oh, papa, papa! Norma’s gone, Nor- 
ma’s not in her bed!” 

Old Pierre sat up and stared. 

“What you say, mama, what you say 
‘bout Norma?” he inquired. 

“She’s gone, gone, gone, I say,— Nor- 
ma’s gone!” shrieked his wife. ‘“She’s 
not in her bed, norin the house. Oh, bon 
Dieu! what shall I do, what shall I do?” 

She wrung her hands, then suddenly 
flew back into the kitchen and took down 
from the wall a monstrous tin horn, much 
larger than those in the huts at the ferry, 
and blew three great blasts, and then 
three more, and then again three. This 
was her signal to her three sons, who all 
lived within a radius of half a mile. 

Then she returned to Norma’s room. 

The girl’s everyday apparel lay on a 
chair; her best dress was gone from its 
peg on the wall, and her bandbox was 
open on the shelf and empty. 

All this Norma’s mother saw ata glance, 
and sank down upon the bed in a convul- 
sion of sobs and lamentations. 

Norma was her baby, her pet, her little 
one, the child that had come to her after 
the others had grown up and gone away. 
And she was the sweetest, the best be- 
loved of them all! 

Old Pierre shuffled into the room half- 
dressed, a mere helpless lump. He was 
more concerned about his wife than about 
Norma. 

“There, there, mama, don’t cry!” he 
besought her tremulously, “the boys ’ll 
be yere in a minute, sure!” 

And indeed it was not many minutes 
before hoofs were clattering at the gate, 
and three agile horsemen dismounted al- 


‘most simultaneously and ran into the 


house, never stopping to exchange a word 
of speculation or inquiry. 

Their father took it upon himself to 
explain, declaring that Norma had been 
stolen. 

He was interrupted by incredulous 
exclamations: “ Von,non, papa! nobody’s 
go’n’ to carry off a great girl like Norma, 
and she not make a fuss, zon /” 
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Madame Cavour choked down her sobs 


and cried out: “You don’t understand, 


Antoine, you don’t understand, Francois, 
—a girl don’t make a fuss when she’s 
willing to be carried off!” 

“What do you mean, mama, what do 
you mean ma femme?” cried old Pierre. 


” 


“Don’t you-all ’spicion anything?” said 
Madame Cavour, her tragic eyes travel- 
ing from face to face. “What do you 
suppose Achille Lanier’s been riding 
round yere so much for lately,—all 
dressed up fine and stopping to talk to 
Norma at the gate?” 

“Achille Lanier!” exclamed the three 


young men in chorus, and each instinc- 
tively laid a hand on his pistol pocket. 

“But where is Robert Harley?” asked 
Little Pierre — who was six feet tall. 

“Va/ she cares no more for Robert 
Harley than that!” replied his mother, 
snapping her fingers. 

“Let 
toward the door. 

Little Pierre stooped down and touched 
his mother’s cheek. “Don’t you cry any 
more, mama,” he said, “ we’ll fetch Norma 


us go,” said Antoine, starting 


home, quick.” 
Pv. 

The morning was opening like a rose 
when the three brothers, their horses 
reeking with sweat, galloped into Cy- 
press Cove, the home of the Laniers,— 
such a poor little straggling village that 
it was strange it had ever been dignified 
with aname. It had no hotel, no store, 
no post-office. The only public buildings 
were the church and a blacksmith shop. 

The riders passed both these structures, 
which were situated in a bend of the 
road, and turned down toward the Coulée. 

Close to this mucky stream, in which 
geese were wallowing, stood a dingy, low- 
roofed dwelling, propped upon treacher- 
ous looking pegs. 

There was no fence around the yard, 
nothing to mark its boundaries but some 
hitching-posts. 


A cow was lying contentedly before the 
door. A litter of pigs had a nest under 
the house, and a family of half-grown 
curs came out from the same cover to 
yelp senselessly. 

Compared with this, the Cavour place 
was a model of thrift and elegance. 

A very old colored man who was chop- 
ping wood in the yard, straightened him- 
self with difficulty and regarded the 
cavalcade with imbecile curiosity. 

“Hei, there!” called Antoine, “is 
Achille in the house?” 

‘‘ Non,’ replied the old man with a 
grin; “he done been gone to de chu’ch 
mah’ed,— didn’t you-all know 

gwine to git mah’ed dis 


to git 
Achille’s 
mawn’n’? 

The three horsemen wheeled and gal- 
loped furiously back to the church. But 
before they could throw themselves from 
their saddles the door opened, and Nor- 
ma, with a radiant face,— which, however, 
was a little pale,— came out, leaning on 
Achille’s arm. 

The pair was followed by the priest, in 
his sacramental robes, and by the whole 
Lanier clan,—a considerable throng. 

Norma saw her brothers just as they 
pulled rein, and gave a frightened cry. 

The procession fell apart in the church 
porch, and there was a peculiar stir and 
movement among the men. 

“ Norma, are you married?” 
Antoine, in a voice that seemed to fill the 
Cove,—not that it was so loud, but its 
quality was so thrillingly resonant, and 
the place was so still. 

“Yes, yes,” she gasped. 
Francois, Pierre!” 

She dropped Achille’s arm and clasped 
her hands appealingly. 

“Eh bien, then stay with yo’ damn 
said Antoine, and put spurs 


demanded 


“Oh, Antoine, 


canaille!”’ 
to his horse. 

A dozen pistols clicked in the church 
porch, and a bullet from one of them 
pierced the peaked crown of Little 
Pierre’s felt hat as he swept round the 
bend. 











THE YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. 


A HISTORY OF FOUR YEARS’ LIFE IN DAKOTA. 


By FRANK W. CALKINS. 


CHAPTER IX.— CONVERSATION. 


** A ND NOW, my friends,” said Howell, 
without waiting for the applause 

which would have greeted anything he 
might have said to entertain his guests 
that night — so evidently ready to find ex- 
pression at the close of his tragic story of 
Lake Marais, “there is no need that this 
party shall break up until the roosters 
crow. Mrs. Russel will take care of 
the ladies of the Sissetonwan Club. She 
insists, in fact, upon taking them home 
with her, and has left orders with her 
cook for breakfast at eleven to-morrow. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon will entertain our 
hunters in like manner, and my house- 
keeper declares she has made ample 
preparation to‘sleep’ the rest of you. We 
don’t often meet, in such a gathering, up- 
on the Coteau Hills, so let’s make the 
most of opportunities. 

“Get your violins again, gentlemen,” 
he said, turning to the violin piayers, 
“and let us on with the dance.” 

There was something in the host’s air 
and manner, readily communicating itself 
to the intelligence of his audience, which 
plainly said that the stormy round of 
applause, so evidently ready to break 


forth in the room, would not be welcome 


to him. 

His eyes, at the close of his little speech, 
rested for a moment with a soft and 
peculiar light upon the face of a slender 


girl, placed between Miss Heller and‘ 


Miss Bates, near the folding door. 
Maisie, her eyes fastened upon him in 
a glow of pride and admiration, which 
beld no thought of concealment, sat upon 
a divan, leaning slightly forward, her 
hands clasped upon her knees. She met 
his look steadily, without a shade of added 
color to her cheeks. Then she arose 
impulsively to her feet. Imitating very 
nicely his band-master air which had pre- 
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ceded her own warm reception from this 
company, she glanced, with an eager little 
smile, from face to face, and then gave 
the graceful and provocative signal. 

Never were the “tables turned” more 
effectively upon a modest and rather sen- 
sitive man who loved to do honor to his 
friends. Forty people arose to the occas- 
ion with a vengeance. 

While the storm gathered, Howell sat 
down in a helpless fashion, nervously 
fumbling his manuscript, blushing, con- 
fused — half angry in fact. 

Had the girl construed his involuntary 
glance at her for an appeal? He half 
believed for a moment that she had, and 
he luxuriated in the riches of awful embar- 
rassment. Hot blushes chased each other 
over his bronzed cheeks; nervous laughter 
shook him with the force of an ague fit. 

Meanwhile the innocent cause of his 
misery clapped her hands with a delight 
in his confusion which was rare to look 
upon, and which furnished no little addi- 
tional stimulus to the violence of a 
demonstration which might have warmed 
the soul of Edwin Booth. The host gath- 
ered his wits at length and got to his feet 
in sheer self-defense, and, still laughing 
nervously, bowed his acknowledgment 
and thanked his friends. 

Maisie had added a tall feather to her 
hat,and Tom could scarcely take his eyes 
off her for the next half-hour. 

Howell’s reassurance in 
the discovery that his rather dramatic 
narrative had taken strong hold upon the 
minds of his guests. They looked at it, 
mentally, at least, from a historic point of 
view, as a rare find in things of local im- 
port. A legend so well authenticated, 
and of such thrilling interest in its nature, 
attaching to a favorite local camping re- 
sort,—to become soon, as many of them 
believed, a summering place of national 


came soon 
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fame,—could not fail to appeal strongly 
to the intelligent, the earnest and patri- 
otic among his visitors. 

They gave themselves up for a time, 
conversing in groups, to a discussion of 
the merits of the legend, and there was 
the glow of a recent and striking discov- 
ery in their faces. 

As for Mr. Rankine, that young man 
moved about among the guests, twirling 
his black mustache, and dropping a quiet 
word here and there with the air of a 
man who had had large experience in 
managing social and political surprises, 
and to whom, in his own sphere, nothing 
could seem astonishing. 

Hank Gordon entertained, in character- 
istic fashion, as many persons as could 
gather about him conveniently. He knelt 
upon the rich Aubusson carpet and, 
tracing with his finger upon its elegant 
figure-work, mapped out imaginary shore 
lines of Lake Marais. “Up thar, ’tween 
them two big flowers,” he said, “is th’ up- 
per end o’ th’ lake—Upper Lake, we 
call it—an’ they aint no poo’tier streak 
o’ cleaner water, ner finer gravel beaches 
in this hull bloomin’ kentry, b’ginger 
an’ right down hyere, ’long this trailin’ 
vine, till yeh come t’ this bud hyere, whar 
my ranch is located —is th’ lower end, er 
Lower Lake, es we say tu hum. It’s thir- 
teen mile good an’ strong, begum, frum 
that bud t’ th’ upper aige o’ that holler 
*tween them two big flowers, an’ that in- 
cludes, with these loops an’ crooks hyere, 
th’ hull length o’ the lake. 

“ Now right in hyere in th’ upper end o’ 
this bayou, jest about nine rod frum shore 
er frum th’ rushes on that side — no’theast 
—is whar Ol’ Looey bruk through the 
ice, ‘bout Christmas time, leven year 
ago this winter. Yas sir, let in his ol’ 
French hulks clean out 0’ sight, b’gosh. 
Mebbe yu think he didn’t come hum a 
He was jest a 
fruz plumb to’ 


sight tu see, begravy. 
walkin’ icicle, b’ginger 
th’ bone in a dozen places, begum. He 
didn’t 
winter 
yeh. 
“An’ right over on that pint thar, jest 


spear no more mushrats_ that 
not any fer Ol’ Looey, thank 


about a mile frum my ranch — southwest 

nineteen year ago last spring, begravy, 
I killed three es bloomin’ fine otter tu 
one shot es ever yeh laid yer eye on 
yes sir, begosh, killed "em with my ol’ 
musket loaded with three-aught shot. It 
wus breakin’-up time, yeh see, an’ th’ 
slick, brown little beggars wus a lyin’ on 
th’ mud uv an ice-cake, a sunnin’ ther- 
selves. An’ right over on that op’site 
pint, jest above a patch o’ willers is whar 
Jake Boyer an’ Ol’ Gruntin’ Hog camp- 
ed, time th’ elk was so plenty in summer 
an’ fall o’ '73. Ever hear about Ol’ 
Gruntin’ Hog?” and he looked up at 
Nicoll and a Mr. Jenkins, and other in- 
terested auditors, inquiringly. 

No one seemed to be familiar with the 
Hog’s history. Hank chewed his sandy 
mustache reflectively; then checking the 
impulse to tell what was probably a long 
story, he said: 

“Wal sir, thar’s a dud blamed sight o’ 
hist’ry c’nected with that lake; more, I 
believe, than ther is in th’ hull state o’ 
Vermont whar I cum frum. Thar wus 
Ol’ Father De Smet now an’ the Santee 
camp in "69 an’ the’r racket with Gingitte 
B'ar and two Crows. J'ever hear about 
that?” 

Again there was ignorance, and Hank 
paused for a time, chin in hand, lost in 
contemplation of his imaginary map, and 
filled with the riches of recollection. 

*An’ now,” he said at length, “’long 
comes Howell with his hist’ry o’ that big 
Injun fight down in th’ neck, b’ ginger; 
an’ if it ain’t a rippin’ good story, then I’m 
dud blamed if I ever heerd one. See that 
leetle crook thar whar that thingumbob 
crosses th’ vine? Wal, sir, that’s jest 
about whar that neck o’ ma’sh is, whar 
they fit so like thunderation; an’ right in 
hyere, whar yeh see that leetle quirlacue, 
is whar th’ Ojibways’ hosses got stalled. 
Me an’ Ol’ Looey knows what that p’int’s 
like—mighty likely place fer shootin’ 
geese 'n’ brant in fall—but yeh can’t git 
‘em when yeh du kill ’em— no, sir; mire 
a sand-hill crane, b’gosh. Nothin’ but 
web feet goes on that p’int o’ land.” 

“But what about the Indian mounds, 
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Mr. Gordon?” asked Tom, who had, for 
a moment, been leaning over Hank’s 
shoulder, vastly entertained. “I’ve nev- 
er seen them nor heard anything about 
’em. Of course there must be traces left.” 

“You bet thar’s more’n a trace,” an- 
swered the ranchman. “I don’t s’pose 
many folks in this kentry have noticed 
’em, but I’ve b’en tu ’em more’n onct, an’ 
so’s Nan. Nan’s dug in ’em, an’ found 
finger-bones, an’ teeth, an’ pipe-bowls, an’ 
arrer-heads, an’ sech. Now them moun’s 
—an’ thar’s two uv ’em, jest es th’ hist’ry 
says—is right over hyere op’site that 
quirlacue on th’ coteaus. They’re on a 
height th’t overlooks th’ lake — but they’re 
back ’bout a half-mile frum th’ lake road, 
an’, as they’re on’y ’bout three foot high, 
yeh don’t notice ’em much frum th’ road 
onless yeh look sharp. Nan says one’s a 
turtle moun’ an’ t’other’s a fish moun’, an’ 
one ov ’em zs shaped sump’m like a big 
pickerel, fer a fac’. B’gosh, I’d like tu 
have seen that fight, though,” he declared, 
his interest in the marsh battle returning, 
“’t was a ripper, an’ no mistake.” 

He went on with further explanation 
of his discovered diagram, and dilated at 
large upon the attractions of the lake. 

In another part of the room Howell, 
Miss Bates and Miss Heller held an ani- 
mated conversation. Maisie joined them 
after a charming talk with the little folk, 
Parke and Martha Russel, who were cer- 
tainly allowed extraordinary privileges 
on that night. 

“Oh Mr. Howell,” said his late, inno- 
cent tormentor, as Miss Bates moved to 


make room for her upon. a divan, “shall 


you send that splendid, sad story to one 
of the magazines?” 
“Haven’t you read, Miss Hewitt,” he 


asked, “in their prospectuses and things ‘ 


addressed to their readers, who are all 
supposed to be or to become contributors, 
that all manuscripts must be sent folded 
flat?” 

“So,” said Maisie, “that answers the 
question, Yankee fashion, I suppose. But 
I thought maybe you had only rolled 
your’s tightly to get it into that pigeon 
hole we heard about. Anyway if I had 
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written such a story I would be so proud 
I should send it to the editor of S¢. 
Alban's at once.” 

“That’s just what we've been telling 
Mr. Howell,” cried Miss Heller, a viva- 
cious, slender little creature with an ex- 
pressive face, large brown eyes, dazzling 
teeth, and a laugh which played a joyous, 
bubbling accompaniment to her talk. 
“That’s just the thing to do; of course 
they’ll take such a story, and the editor, 
Mr.— Mr.— what zs his name, Miss Bates, 
—you know everything? Well, anyway, 
he’ll be glad to get anything so—so 
sui generis as that story is. Half the time 
he hasn’t anything nearly so good in his 
magazine.” 

“Oh, pshaw, nonsense,” laughed How- 
ell; “you can’t pretend seriously, you 
know, to compare my raw product with 
the work turned out by S¢. Adlban’s 
trained corps of writers—besides, in this 
case, I am indebted to a lucky find and 
am not entitled to any credit for origin- 
ality.” 

“But, my dear sir,” declared Miss 
Bates, “that is one of the elements which 
makes your historic legend really valu- 
able —its perfect foundation in fact! And 
do not, Mr. Howell, discredit your own 
composition; don’t belittle what you have 
so well done. That is, indeed, a mis- 
taken policy in a writer or an artist, and 
it isn’t in accord, either, with the spirit in 
which things are said and done, in this 
big territory.” 

This sally provoked a general laugh. 

“Oh well,” said Howell. “Oh well 
now, if it came to talking about the 
merits of Dakota!” 

“But,” insisted Miss Bates, “the mer- 
its of Dakota are involved in every truth- 
ful legend or historic fact which comes to 
light within its borders, and you should 
by all means give your ‘find’ the widest 
possible currency. It is in the nature of 
an advertisement—in the most taking 
and popular form. Nothing succeeds, 
by way of illustration, like a good, well- 
grounded tradition or a true story. Not 
that I believe for a moment that the peo- 
ple of this new country are in need of 
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historic ‘local setting’ to make them inter- 
esting. Some writers have said of us, 
you know, that we of the Middle-West are 
‘uninteresting,’ because, forsooth, we have 
no history. As well might they say the 
Children of Israel had no history, when 
Moses led them in the Wilderness — as 
well say those people were ‘uninterest- 
ing’ because of their surroundings, when 
they pitched their tents on the plains of 
Moab or of Shinar. Our descendants of 
New England, our Germans and our 
Skandinavians, without history! We 
brought our history with us, and grand, 
inspiring history it is. That literature of 
fiction and poetry which depends upon the 
riches of local history or of monumental 
art for its vitality partakes always of the 
nature of a drama, in which the accessories 
—the stage trappings—are of utmost 
consequence. The best poem, the best 
novel, is one which deals with character, 
with human hope and aspiration. It is 
good to have close historic association in 
soil and with monuments of art; it does 
in many ways lend a dignity to life. Just 
as this beautiful carpet, those upholstered 
chairs, lend an atmosphere of refinement 
to this pleasant room. But genuine 
strength of character and force of real 
achievement depend not at all upon his- 
toric setting, upon daily familiarity with 
works of art, or upon the luxury of pri- 
vate furnishings. There is effeminacy, 
often, as we know, in luxury, and unpro- 
gressive pride in association with the 
great monuments which men have reared. 

“We of this newer New England, which 
stretches from the Great Lakes to the 
Missouri, have not, at least, that danger 
to contend with,” she added smilingly; 
“but,” and her manner became earnest 
again, “we have all that is best in pro- 
gressive character among men; we have 
heroic achievement present with us and 
we have a beautiful and romantic country 
where nature has been lavish in expendi- 
ture of her riches. We have all the ro- 
mance of discovery and subjugation, and 
we have the folk lore and traditions of a 
primitive and picturesque people. Now 
where are the writers who will do for us, 


in story, song and poetry, what has been 
done for the people of New England? 
The materials are at hand for a newer, 
fresher and more vital expression of life 
and character than any which literature 
has yet given to the world. Mr. Howell, 
may it not be that your mission lies along 
these lines rather than in wheat and cat- 
tle raising?” 

And the intelligent lady—she was 
a woman of perhaps thirty-five years — 
leaned toward the host with the light 
of a newly kindled enthusiasm in her 
pale, gray eyes. Her brief talk had, like 
the lectures she was in the habit of giv- 
ing to the members of her club, strongly 
affected her small audience. She was, in 
fact, one of those rare women who carry 
always the atmosphere of an intellectual 
life, and who throw the force of it into all 
they say or do. Very tall and spare, but 
with an elegance of figure, a colorless, 
almost over-refined face, deep-set eyes, 
showing dark lines under them, a subdued 
earnestness of expression, a cultivated 
smile of exquisite quality, absolute self- 
control and, save for the smile, an unaf- 
fected manner, perfect taste in pose and 
dress,— such a woman in appearance was 
Catherine Leonora Bates, born in a river 
town in eastern Minnesota and educated 
in her own state’s high schools and at its 
university. She had been a superintend- 
ent of high schools, music teacher, mis- 
sionary to a tribe of Indians and lecturer 
by turns, and she read Greek and Latin 
and had at easy command several modern 
languages, among others the inflected 
and not illogical tongue of the Titon 
Sioux. 

Howell would {have been less than 
human, had he escaped wholly the subtle 
flattery conveyed in her tentative ques- 
tion. A rare tinge of color lighted eye 
and cheek as he answered, although he 
spoke in sober unconcern. 

“No,” he said, “I do not think so. I 
must have begun younger—granting that 
I had literary possibilities before me— 
had I hoped to accomplish successful 
things even in novel writing; for litera- 
ture—say what they will about genius 
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and art for art’s sake—is a profession, 
even as law or medicine is, and requires 
long and arduous apprenticeship. Once 
in a great while a world-winning story or 
a poem is thrown off in some magnificent, 
young, unlettered mood, but these things 
are in the nature of lightning strokes, and 
lightning is a casual visitor at any spe- 
cific point. I have tried my flight of prose 
enough to develop the fact that I can 
command a certain swing of style which 
may do very well for the telling of an 
Indian story, or which might serve as 
decent equipment for a book agent or a 
Dakota boomer.” 

Miss Bates smiled in a fine scorn. 

“Oh, the book agent,” she said, “ and 
the boomer!” 

While Howell was talking she had 
slipped an arm about Maisie’s waist and 
had drawn the girl gently toward her. 
Maisie responded by clasping the long, 
slender fingers in both her warm young 
hands. She felt almost angry at Howell. 
Why should he disparage his own gifts 
as a writer, when his friends were so 
anxious to make the most of them? He 
must know that only small minds, little 
souls, could refrain from expressing their 
pride and joy in a friend who had dis- 
covered such talent. In the meantime 
her eyes had traveled about the room, 
and she had found another cause for 
uneasiness. Tom was evidently flirting 
with Nannie Gordon. Would the goose 
fall in love at first sight? 

“Oh, dear me,” said Miss Heller, who 


was leaning upon her elbows on the huge. 


upholstered arm of the easy chair she sat 
in, “Oh, dear, I wish 7 could say things 
the way Miss Bates and Mr. Howell 
say them.” 

The snapping brown eyes, the mobile 
face and rippling laugh, however, did not 
attest a deep regret in her futile powers 
of expression. It was evident that she 
had something to say and the eyes of the 
group were turned to her in quick antici- 
pation. 

“T have a friend in Minneapolis,” she 
said, “ who zs a writer, a real, professional 
one. He contributes sketches and stories 


of frontier life and character to St. Albans 
magazine and to The ///ustrated Kosmos. 
He writes beautifully, under a nom de 
plume, and he has spent years among the 
Rocky Mountains and around the coast 
of Lake Superior making field studies for 
his work. And he says the western writ- 
ers have a hard time of it to get their 
work rightly appreciated, even when it is 
genre and fine; the finer it is and the 
truer to life, the less does it get génuine 
recognition. And he says that is on 
account of the fake writers, and an out- 
side prevailing ignorance of western life. 
He says the ‘car window writers,’ as he 
calls them, have it mostly their own way, 
because there are so many of them. 

He told mea story to illustrate just what 
he meant. He said that the young New 
York writer, Carl VanOstrand, made his 
first hit in a brilliant //eva/d description 
of the great VanGessinger ball of ’82. 
While the iron was hot and everybody 
was talking about him, young Carl took a 
Wagner berth—he pehfehed a Wagneh, 
yeh knaw,—and rode clear across to the 
Pacific coast, yes, actually, all the way 
there and back again. And Carl got off 
at railway stations, at such places as 
Wabash Valley, Hay Siding and Buffalo 
Forks, and took snap shots with a kodak; 
caught the western people just as they 
stood or hustled about upon the platforms. 
When he got home, at the end of sixteen 
days, he sat down and wrote four hundred 
and fifty pages, all about the west. And 
my friend says that the thirteenth edition 
of ‘the most successful western sketches 
ever published’ sufficiently attests the 
popularity of the book. It sold by thou- 
sands; went off like hot cakes in the east- 
ern cities. And Cawl, yeh knaw, why 
everything goes with him—the goose 
honks high, and the world is a grand 
swimming hole.” 

Maisie, to whom this combination joke 
was new, pealed in upon it with a little 
shout of laughter, in which the others 
joined irresistibly. 

“But tell us more of your literary 
friend's sayings,” said Miss Bates, seeing, 
at the end of the laugh, that Miss Heller’s 
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attention was likely to be called to some 
attraction in another part of the room. 

“Oh, yes, he says that when the same, 
identical genus of snob comes over from 
England or France and puts up that kind 
of job on Boston or New York, the people 
get as hot as ginger about it. One day 
last summer, when he called at the home 
of my aunt, where I was visiting in Min- 
neapolis, he showed me a letter he had 
just received from Frederic Schwatka, 
the Arctic explorer, you know,— and I re- 
member very well what Schwatka said to 
him. He said that he had been very well 
acquainted with my friend’s writings 
especially on frontier subjects —for a long 
time, and he said he recognized in them 
the rare quality, in a frontier writer, of 
having actually ‘soaked in’—that was 
the way he put it, you know —the life he 
wrote about. My friend was quite proud 
of that praise.” 

“T should have thought so,” murmured 
Miss Bates. 

“And I remember more that Mr. 
Schwatka said,” went on the vivacious 
little lady. ‘“ He said that quite occasion- 
ally he had sent a manuscript to some 
acephaious editor, who had promptly re- 
turned it to him with the information that 
his — Mr. Schwatka’s — article on the Es- 
kimos had been anticipated by one from 
John Jones, who had just returned from 
spending two years among them in 
Arizona!” 

Her laugh, which had bubbled through 
this talk, ended again in infectious 
hilarity. 

“Tell Mr. Howell your friend’s pen 
name,” suggested Miss Bates. “I suspect 
that he has divined already.” “Why, of 
course,” assented Miss Heller, “it is Jack 
Haystraw—what other writer would say 
such things where they might so likely get 
published?” and her face rippled with 
merriment. “I do not think anyone,” 
she continued, “has done anything quite 
so fine in wild life as his “ Midi Dance at 
Wappatonniwac,” which you remember 
in St. Albans, or “The Whistling Buoy 
of Point Pellée” in Zhe ///ustrated Kos- 
mos.” 


And Mr. Howell and Miss Bates, who 
had read these telling sketches, quite 
agreed with her. “I don’t agree with 
Jack Haystraw, though,” said Howell, 
“in putting all the blame of outside 
misconception of western life and char- 
acter upon the literary fakirs, though 
heaven knows these have time and again 
done violence to the patriotism of good 
Americans. Usually they have done it 
in ignorance, upon knowledge based upon 
a superficial observation, and not with 
malice prepense. It is such books as 
“The Tale of a Parish Town,” written by 
a western man, and which has given rise 
to a whole imitative school of pessimistic 
writers in our midst, which have most be- 
lied and maligned us abroad. The 
‘Parish Town’ never had its counterpart 
in the Mississippi Valley nor anywhere 
else in the known universe. It is as much 
the product of a diseased imagination as 
the Gedipus Tyrannusof Sophocles. And 
yet a great and shining light of literature, 
who has never been as far west as Indian- 
apolis, and who, for a number of years, 
set the fashion of literary criticism in the 
east, gravely set this book upon its feet 
as “a monument of realistic art in novel 
writing—-more faithful than a_photo- 
grapic lens in its presentation of the crude, 
elemental conditions, the drudging hope- 
lessness of life in a western prairie town.” 

“Since then a dozen western writers 
have rushed afield searching for fresh ma- 
terial in the ‘crude and elemental.’ These 
have skirted the raw edges of our newer 
civilization hunting for the wayworn and 
the miserable, the worthless and forgot- 
ten, and when one such has been run to 
earth — snared in the filth of his hovel 
these picayune-hunting apostles of real- 
ism have exhibited the wild-eyed raga- 
muffin as typical of western character 
as, perhaps, the representative Missis- 
sippi Valleyan. Every such attempt, too 
at making a book of western life, though 
redolent of morbid imaginings and utterly 
without literary quality, has found its ad- 
mirers among the critical reviewers. 

“Every writer of such books as ‘A 
Modern Prometheus’ and ‘ Parsees of the 
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Prairie’ and the reviewers who talk of 
them as ‘models of realistic writing in 
fiction’ ought to be sentenced to penal 
servitude for life —ought to be compelled 
in fact to dig, literally, amid the muck 
heaps where they have found congenial 
literary atmosphere.” 

Howell’s small audience partook of the 
spirit of this invective. Their eyes snap- 
ped, and at the close there was a glow 
of appreciation in their faces. The man’s 
manner was forceful and his way of saying 
things at times wonderfully convincing. 

The cultivated curves in Miss Bates’ 
rare smile adapted her expression to flat- 
tering recognition of the fine sarcasm in 
his easily turned phrases. Maisie, still 
luxuriating in the caressing touch of this 
new, exquisite friend, smiled softly to her- 
self. She was so glad to find her friend 
and teacher “letting himself out ’—as he 
would have said—where appreciation 
was so well assured. Miss Heller, lean- 
ing yet upon the arm of her easy-chair, 
her chin clasped in small, blue-veined 
hands, her brown eyes sparkling, her 
rows of beautiful teeth displayed under 
a nose decidedly retroussé, was the first 
to break the silence. 

“Oh, Mr. Howell,” she inquired with 
innocent intonation, “ will you please tell 
us which magazines you write for and 
what zs your nom de plume?” 

It seemed this sprightly lady could not 
talk without provoking laughter, and 
merriment followed as usual. Their en- 
joyment was broken in upon by a crash 
of music and by the voice of Mr. Rankine 
calling from somewhere in the room: 


” 


“ Partners for a waltz! 

After all, the odds are not so great 
whether the first introduction to a grown- 
up social career is attained at Mrs. Price- 
Bannerman’s fancy ball, at the reception 
of a cabinet minister, at the charity “do- 
ings” of a country village, or at a Mexi- 
can fandango; henceforward there is new- 
fangleness in life. 

The simple habit of thought engender- 
ed in a narrow sphere, in a mere struggle 
for existence, even, is broken in upon 





and, in the young, the imagination is ap- 
pealed to, ambition aroused, and a new 
vista of things desirable and _ possible 
suddenly expands. If the initiate have 
brains and capacity for emotion, growth 
will be inevitable; in one of some educa- 
tion and refinement of sensibilities, a new 
and vital process of character-building 
may readily begin in the first electric 
thrill of social contact. 

However, none of the thoughts and 
speculations which sometimes crowd up- 
on the mind of their historian had any 
place in the reflections of Tom and 
Maisie Hewitt, as they rode homeward 
that night over a snow-bound stretch of 
plain. The young people were certainly 
filled with delightful emotions, musings 
which, for a time, overcame a tendency to 
drowsiness, and in the analysis of which 
they quite as certainly had no concern. 

Seated among warm wrappings, in a 
“jumper-box” perched upon a bob-sled, 
in the late hours of the night, the young 
homesteaders realized only that happier 
days had come tothem. A brilliant half- 
moon dropped its light upon them and 
strewed the incrusted snow with a million 
diamond points. Their farm horses trotted 
heavily, breathing the frosty air in shrill 
snorts, while the jingle of a string of bells 
kept time to the crisp pounding of their 
feet. Verily, it was good to face the keen 
pinch of such a night, and to feel that one 
had /ved, not dreamed, through hours of 
entrancing pleasure. 

“Tom,” called Maisie, at length, awak- 
ing from delicious reverie, “ what did you 
think of Nannie Gordon?” 

“What'd you say, sis?” 

“Wake up! What did you think of 
Nannie Gordon?” 

“Oh, Nannie?. She's a blinger.” 

“A wha-a-at?” 

“A blinger, a stunner, you know —the 
handsomest girl I ever set eyes on, not 
even excepting yourself and Miss Heller, 
my dear sis. And—I think she’s heels 
over head in love with —” 

“Mr. John James Howell. Sensible, 
cute, level-headed boy, I’m proud of you. 
She tried to make him jealous, and you 
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saw through it all—ha, ha, ha, good for 
my Tommy! I shan’t be afraid to take 
him anywhere after this.” 

“Oh, thanks, thanks awfully, as Miss 
Heller says.” 

“But, Tom,” said Maisie soberly, “we 
mustn’t make fun of Miss Gordon.” 

“Why, sure not—why should we?— 
but her puzzle was easy enough to read, 
poor girl!” 


’ 


“Tom, what do you think? I promised 
that.we should go to Marionette on Sat- 
urday and spend Sunday with Miss Bates 
at her home, and actually we shall go to 
church again!” 

“Good,” said Tom; “I’m glad of it. 
Halvor will do the chores for us.” 

They did not speak again until they 
had reached their home. 


(Zo be continued.) 








MRS. BROWN’S CHRISTMAS. 


By J. TORREY CONNOR. 


si ERRY Chris’mas t’you,” said Mrs. 


Jeffries, affably, pausing on the 
meeting-house steps and addressing her 
neighbor, Widow Brown. “Turrih’ > cold 
day, ain’t it?” 

“ Middlin’,” responded Mrs. Brown, in 
a tone which plainly denoted indifference 
to the subject. 

“Looks like ‘twas goin’ t’snow. If it 
sets in t’night we’ll have mighty fine 
sleighin’ by t’morrer,” continued the so- 
ciable Mrs. Jeffries. “Declare for'’t, 
there’s a flake on my nose this minute.” 

Mrs. Brown laid a mittened hand on 
the swinging door, but Mrs. Jeffries, who 
dearly loved a bit of gossip, hastened to 
deliver herself of the particularly choice 
morsel she: had been rolling on the tip of 
her tongue. “Heard about your cousin, 
Mary Ann Tompkins, she that lives over 
in Stony Creek township? No? The 
sheriff sold her out, yest’day, and her and 
the little boy ‘ll be in the work-house 
afore another week les’ somethin’s done. 
I didn’t see you t’ her man’s funeral.” 

This Parthian shot sent home, the 
worthy Mrs. Jeffries, with a comfortable 
sense of duty performed, joined a group 
of neighbors, newly arrived. 

Mrs. Brown was accounted “queer” by 
some of her neighbors, “close” by others; 
while all agreed that she “kept herself to 
herself,”— a most unneighborly thing to 
do, as Jinksville regarded it. She had 


been left a widow many years ago, and 
having no children —a matter upon which 
she frequently congratulated herself — 
she was free to spend her modest income 
as she would. The good man was not 
prodigal with his dollars during his life- 
time, and Mrs. Brown's best dress, winter 
and summer, had been an alpaca; so when 
the reins fell into her hands, she denied 
herself none of the creature comforts. 
The rag carpet in her parlor gave place 
to an ingrain of marvelous pattern and 
many colors; a red and green plush “set” 
put the haircloth sofa and chairs to shame, 
and smart lace curtains toned down the 
green paper shades that were 4s mother’s. 
More wonderful still, she indulged in a 
black silk that “could nigh a-most stand 
alone,” as the village dressmaker certi- 
fied. Somehow, on this Christmas morn, 
the wearing of the silk dress gave her less 
pleasure than usual, although it rustled 
as bravely as ever when she walked up 
the aisle. 

Mrs. Jeffries’ remark had not gone 
astray. The widow fancied the good sis- 
ters of the congregation were whispering: 
“ There goes the woman whose cousin will 
be in the work-house next week.” 

Long ago, when Prue Dill’s cheeks— 
now so sallow—were as pink as briar 
roses, a handsome fellow had wooed her 
with youthful ardor. But a lovers’ quar- 
rel separated them, and later he married 
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her cousin Mary. She had made no sign, 
but in her heart she vowed never to forget 
nor forgive. 

What is it the minister is saying? 

“The Christmas chimes all over the 
land are ringing: ‘Peace on earth, good 
will to men.’ Let us at this blessed season 
forget our wrongs, humble our pride. So 
shall Heaven’s peace abide with us.” 

She heard little more of the sermon, but 
sat with bowed head, pondering over the 
words. “I’m a poor, misguided critter!” 
she thought, with sudden self-abasement. 
“T ain’t got any friends t’ speak on, and 
it’s my fault mostly, 1 guess. I used t’ be 
so fond of Mary— why, she and me was 
like sisters—and t’ think of her bein’ in 
the work-house!”’ 

At the conclusion of the sermon she 
arose with nervous haste and, without 
waiting to exchange greetings witha soul, 
hurried homeward. She took off her bon- 
net and deposited it carefully in its box; 
then going to the tiny mirror, she gazed 
long and earnestly at the face reflected 
therein. “You're old and ugly and 
friendless—yes you be, Prue Dill,” she 
said. 

As she turned away with a sigh, a knock 
sounded on the kitchen door. 

“| jes’ run in t’ see if I couldn’t borry 
some napkins. John’s fambly has come 
unexpected, and my second-best ones 
isn’t done up,” explained the caller to 
Mrs. Brown, who, in the depths of her 
china closet muttered, “Shif'less!” “Goin’ 
t’ have some one t’ eat dinner with you?” 
noting the plump chicken already in the 
dripping-pan, the flaky mince pie, wait- 
ing to be warmed, and the glass dish of 
ruby-hued cranberry sauce, sitting on the 
kitchen table where it had been left to 
jell.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brown, shortly. “Can't 
a body keep Chris’mas without callin’ in 
the town?” 


Mrs. Cary hastened to propitiate the 
widow. “I expect the town ’d be sure ’t 
come if ’¢was invited. Everybody knows 
what your cookin’ is, Mis’ Brown. Laws- 
a-massy! There's lots of folks don’t have 
as good feed as that cat of yourn—” 
pointing to the sleek Maltese that was 
the pride of the old woman’s heart; and, 
shaking her head dolefully, Mrs. Cary 
took the bundle of napkins and departed. 

“T wonder if the poor critters ‘there 
don't really get enough t’ eat,” the widow 
ruminated, recalling with a shudder the 
barn-like structure she had once seen, in 
which the destitute of Stony Creek town- 
ship were herded. “And Mary—her as 
was always so proud! And her so deli- 
kit, too, of late years. But a boy—a noisy, 
dirty boy!” 

She glanced around the snug apart- 
ment, seeing in imagination the polished 
furniture scraped and scratched by stogy 
boots, the starched curtains pulled awry 
by careless hands, the spotless wood- 
work sullied by the touch of grimy fin- 
gers. Somehow, though, the preparations 
for the Christmas dinner progressed but 
slowly. 

At length, when the oven door was 
slammed on the plump chicken, Mrs. 
Brown wrapped a blue yarn “cloud” 
about: her ears, threw a woolen shawl 
over her shoulders, and went across the 
orchard to the house of her hired man. 
“William Henry,” she said to that aston- 
ished individual, “hitch old Nell to the 
sleigh, drive over t’ Stony Creek and tell 
my cousin Mary Ann Tompkins that I 
shall be proud t’ have her and the boy 
eat Chris’mas dinner with me,” 

Stiff as a grenadier she faced about and 
marched back, but paused midway be- 
tween the two houses, and finally re- 
traced her steps. “Don't fergit, I said 
she was t’ bring her trunk, William 
Henry.” 
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SOME TENDENCIES 


IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


By W. W. O'SHEA.* 


HERE is probably no greater activity 
nor more material change taking 
place along any line of general interest 
in our country than in the matter and 
method of elementary education. One 
may hear on every side from those who 
have been trained in the schools of two 
or three decades ago that they cannot 
understand the work which is being done 
therein now; and there is a tendency, 
more or less widespread, to designate 
the changes which are passing over the 
conduct of education as “new-fangled 
ways” or “fads” which are not only ines- 
sential to effective teaching, but which in 
reality operate against the good influences 
of the schoolroom. The last five years 
have witnessed much discussion respect- 
ing the branches of instruction that should 
be taught in the schools, and the methods 
of their presentation. In many of our 
large cities boards of education and con- 
servative citizens have arrayed them- 
selves on one side, heartily opposing the 
introduction of new subjects or methods 
into the schoolroom, while teachers and 
others in sympathy with the present work 
and ideals of educational training have 
been making every effort toso modify the 
historic school course, comprising read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic, as to permit 
the use of new studies which seem to 
them more important and vital, and far 
better adapted to prepare pupils for 
useful, honorable lives. To those who 
believe that these changes in both the 
matter andythe method of elementary 
instruction are but partial results of the 
outworking of a great principle of reform, 
founded upon a more expressive and 
accurate knowledge of childhood, and a 
more rational and just view of the pur- 
poses of human life and the means of 
training to realize them than was pos- 


*Department of Pedagogy, University of Buf- 
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sessed by our forefathers—to such it 
seems that progress is greatly retarded 
by those who have no opportunity, and 
perhaps no desire, to make themselves 
familiar with our constantly increasing 
body of knowledge concerning the proper 
adaptation of instruments of education to 
the nature of childhood, but who at the 
same time have great influence in shaping 
that public opinion which refuses to be- 
lieve that better things may be done in 
the schoolrooms of the present or the 
future than have been done there in the 
past. 

It is not always remembered that pro- 
gress in education is hedged round with 
special difficulties as compared with med- 
icine, law, mechanical engineering, or 
agriculture. Growth along these latter 
lines depends in no wise upon the opin- 
ions of a part of the community who are 
not at all familiar with the discoveries 
and advances that are being made therein; 
while educational matters throughout the 
country are controlled by boards of edu- 
cation who, in the main, are no more 
acquainted with education as a science 
than they are with medicine and law as 
sciences, but who yet determine in a large 
way whether the practices of two centuries 
ago shall or.shall not yield to those im- 
provements which the results of modern 
investigation indicate as desirable. All 
who are familiar with the problems of the 
elementary school feel keenly the disad- 
vantages which are encountered in not 
having boards of control composed of 
men who are students of the questions 
involved, and who can intelligently appre- 
ciate the importance of that large amount 
of special information which is pouring in 
from every side, and which is tending to 
modify our notions of the proper matter 
and method of school-training. If the 
public at large were conversant with the 
ideals of modern education it seems as if 
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the present antagonism to progress would 
be superseded by hearty endorsement 
and support. It will be the purpose of 
this paper to note briefly one or two of 
the fundamental principles underlying 
and directing the thought and practice in 
the best primary schools of to-day. 

In the first place, education in our 
midst is in the act of escaping from that 
formalism which had thoroughly en- 
shrouded it until the last half, or even 
quarter century. In early times (and 
perhaps yet in some quarters) the school 
taught only the syméo/s for thoughts and 
objects, and it made little pretense to 
deal at first hand with real,things in hu- 
man life and nature. It apparently failed 
to recognize that symbols are dry and 
empty to the pupil unless they be con- 
nected with the things they symbolize 
and with which he has first actually come 
in contact. In those early days reading 
consisted in naming words, for pupils 
could not usually appreciate the thought 
and feeling contained in what was being 
read, and hence, of course, could not read 
understandingly or with proper expres- 
sion. There was much oral spelling of 
words that would never be used in the 
pupil’s vocabulary, and an endless varie- 
ty of problems were solved according to 
rule; problems that most persons would 
never have occasion to employ in any vo- 
cation they follow after leaving the school- 
room. Ina similar way there was a great 
deal of wrestling with the perplexities of 
grammatical construction, and rules were 
industriously memorized, which, if they 
ever aided any one in more accurate, 
ready and pleasing expression through 
oral or written language, the benefit de- 
rived must have been at least very slight 
compared with the time and energy ex- 
pended: The principal argument offered 
in support of confining the work of the 
schoolroom to things of this character 
seems to have been that the mind was 
disciplined thereby. The fact, now so 
evident, that mental development can be 
promoted much more readily, and in a 
more serviceable direction, by employing 
as agencies of training such material as 


will bring the pupil into contact with life 
and nature as he has met them before he 
enters school, and as he must of necessity 
meet and deal with them in after years, 
was apparently unknown to our prede- 
cessors, and seems not to have been heard 
of by everyone yet. The “old-fashioned” 
subjects of study alone can only make the 
pupil a memorizer, and are not suited to 
develop in the pupil such habits of clear- 
ly, accurately examining all the things in 
his environment as will make him skillful 
in discovering the essential qualities and 
characteristics in them. The schools of 
a half century ago failed to realize, in 
practice at any rate, that language, spell- 
ing, reading, writing and arithmetic are 
concerned primarily with the expression 
of thoughts and emotions gained from the 
study of life and nature, and that the 
technicalities of these modes of expres- 
sion can be best acquired when they are 
made so a part of one, by their constant 
use in gaining thought and in making 
known some fact of interest and impor- 
tance discovered in one’s investigations, 
that they really become automatic. Our 
early schools received as a heritage from 
the Renaissance the practice of study- 
ing forms through which the acquisition 
and expression of thought are carried 
forward, instead of studying principally 
the objects of thought themselves, and 
depending upon a mastery of the forms 
of expression to follow naturally and 
therefore readily without the pupil’s giv- 
ing his whole time and energy to them. 
The educational world of to-day is not 
greatly in sympathy with many of the 
ways and means of the old system of 
school-training; and the so-called “ fads,” 
which many good people look upon with 
suspicion, are only evidencegyof the new 
ideals being put into practice. Educa- 
tion, like everything else, is in a state of 
evolution,— in a process of transition from 
the old régime, with its endless drill upon 
mere technique and forms, to the more 
rational order of things, which makes the 
school a place for the study of nature and 
human life, both in the past and present. 
The modern view is that the formal or 
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symbolic subjects, as reading and lan- 
guage, may be most economically and 
serviceably acquired, not when they are 
made bases of study in themselves, but 
when they are constantly used in gaining 
and expressing knowledge derived from 
the study of real and living things that 
interest the child and so stimulate his at- 
tention, and that also give him a fund of 
information which will not only be of 
inestimable benefit to him in after life, 
but in the acquisition of which he must 
undergo an invaluable mental training. 
This is not an altogether new aim, how- 
ever, for it was proposed in a modified 
form at least three centuries ago, and has 
been most ardently and persistently ad- 
vocated by prominent educators ever 
since; and while there has been general 
agreement among those who have given 
the matter conscientious and intelligent 
attention, still it is not until recently that it 
has begun to be worked out into practice 
in many of the schoolrooms of the coun- 
try. 

It is not long since we have been hear- 
ing of the systematic observation by 
school children of objects in their envi- 
ronment, all forms of animal and plant 
life, the phenomena of the changing 
seasons and their effects upon all life, the 
rocks, the rivers; in short, all that is com- 
prehended in the term nature. But we 
find now a growing disposition to study 
with care the minutest and lowliest thing 
in order to find in it characteristic truths 
and qualities that have never before been 
discovered, but which when appreciated 
will give it a significance that will rob 
it of its quality of meaness and lowness- 
School children are guided from the be- 
ginning to discern everywhere in nature 
provisions for the care and protection of 
life, and the wonderful adaptation of 
forms, parts, and structure to definite 
ends; and they come in this way to see 
the dependency of life in all its aspects 
upon the conditions of environment. 
Throughout these studies pupils investi- 
gate carefully the laws of their own na- 
ture, discovering the conditions which 
best promote its well-being and prosper- 


ity. They consider their relation to 
the social body which surrounds them, 
thus coming in time to appreciate the 
necessity for unselfish conduct towari 
others in the community; and by such 
study they gradually arrive at a compre 
hension of the duties of a citizen who 
shares in the privileges of a free govern- 
ment like our own. Nor are they limited 
to the study of society in their environ- 
ment, for they trace the progress of hu- 
manity throughout the centuries, noting 
the kind of conduct that has promoted or 
retarded development and considering 
the various forms of governments and in- 
stitutions that they may thus more fully 
appreciate the blessings and the oppor- 
tunities which exist in our native land. 
This is only in briefest outline what is 
meant by the study of human life and 
nature in the schools, which is slowly be- 
coming the basis of the curriculum 
around which all else must center, and to 
the fullest understanding of which all 
branches must contribute. Such work as 
this dispels illusions and superstitions, 
broadens the mind and heart, and pre- 
pares the individual for a more useful, 
honorable, and comfortable life as a 
member of society. 

Not every educator seems to be in 
sympathy with the effort to thus make 
history, including literature and nature, 
the principal subject of study in the pub- 
lic schools, but the reason must be that 
the purposes and methods of this work 
are not yet rightly understood. There has 
been some ridicule aimed at the “new 
education” because it apparently con- 
cerns itself largely with mud and bugs, 
et td omne genus; but he who utters 
speech like this reveals the inadequacy of 
his knowledge of what the systematic 
study of nature really is, and what is 
already being accomplished in many 
schoolrooms of the land. * It is often said 
that there is no opportunity in the public 
school curriculum for the reception of 
new subjects, since more is undertaken 
now than can be properly managed, and 
so much overwork is really detrimental 
to the health of mind and body of pupils. 
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This argument alone has been regarded 
in many places as sufficient to exclude 
from the schools all conventional studies, 
as nature study and history. 

There is, perhaps, naturally enough, a 
grave error in the public mind in sup- 
posing that the introduction of history, 
literature, and nature into the schools over- 
crowds the course; on the contrary, the 
work is usually made less of a strain, be- 
cause all subjects may then be bound to- 
gether by strong ties of unity. Accord- 
ing to the old régime all the subjects of 
instruction were regarded as entirely in- 
dependent of each other, and so they 
were given a distinct place in each day’s 
program. No effort was made by teachers 
to have one study connected with and 
aided by all other studies in the curricu- 
lum. But the great principle which is 
now modifying the work of the schools 
demands that the studies of every day, of 
every year, and of the school course as a 
whole, shall be thoroughy unified by nat- 
ural bonds of relationship which natural- 
ly exist between all branches of knowl- 
edge. 

The study of nature and history as the 
central subjects affords opportunity to se- 
cure this unity; for language, both oral 
and written, reading, arithmetic, manual 
training, and the various forms of art, as 
drawing, modeling, painting, and sewing, 
are all used continually and must be used 
accurately and effectively in exploring 
every phase and aspect of the object, 
phenomena, or condition being studied; 
and by telling in all possible ways what 
has been gained, the pupil becomes ready 
and skillful in the use of the means of ex- 
pression. At the same time the truths 
that have been derived from his study are 
fixed indelibly in his mind. This is the 
way of things everywhere in the real 
world outside; and it should be, and must 
eventually come to be, the method of the 
school whose rightful province is to pre- 
pare the pupil for life rather than to di- 
vorce him from it. Formerly reading, 
drawing, language, and arithmetic were 
dependent upon little the pupil had ever 
experienced or probably ever would ex- 


perience in his contact with the world; and 
as a result we feel now that he received 
nothing proportionate to the time and 
energy employed, and the expense sus- 
tained in providing for his education. 
Our present notions, however, are chang- 
ing this as fast as public opinion will 
grant permission; and while pupils may 
indeed be concerned with mud and bugs 
in the school-room, it is a kind of concern 
that brings practical knowledge, creates 
power to do and to take advantage of 
natural laws, and finally trains the mind 
to clear, accurate perception and effec- 
tive reasoning, and the heart to sympathy 
with and regard for all life in man and in 
nature. 

There is another important way in 
which the modern ideals of education are 
tending to manifest themselves, and that 
is in the freedom and spontaneity of 
thought and action which are permitted 
pupils in the school-room. One need not 
be very aged in order to recall the time 
when it was thought the principal mission 
of the teacher was to control and subdue 
those under his care, making of every 
school a sort of prison-house in which 
there was the ruler and the ruled, the one 
in open hostility to the other. The child 
was taken from his home (where his natu- 
ral aptitude for freedom and _ activity 
were allowed full scope) and being placed 
in school he encountered of necessity a 
new and strange order of things. All 
spontaneity of action was forbidden him, 
and he was required for his own welfare 
and that of the school, as it was thought, 
to submit to stringent discipline for six 
or seven hours of the day. This was the 
spirit of formalism showing itself in the 
unwholesome restrictions to which pupils 
were subjected, as it has already been 
seen in the way in which their minds were 
trained. While it goes without saying that 
the schools of the past have been of inesti- 
mable worth in training honorable and ca- 
pable men and women, still the greatly 
modified conditions of the present demand 
the fullest enforcement of the ideals of the 
new education which, caring infinitely for 
the sfzrz¢ and little for the form of school 
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training, grants the pupil such freedom 
as he will be permitted to enjoy in later 
life, if he can appreciate and not abuse it, 
just such training as will finally make 
him a capable citizen, firmly grounded in 
those principles of justice upon which the 
welfare of the social order depends. We 
are coming to attach little value to re- 
pression for its own sake, but we strive 
rather to make the school a place where 
the character of the work must enlist the 
sympathy and interest of every pupil, so 
4- that there will be a strong desire on the 
part of all to conduct themselves in such 
manner as to best promote the well-being 
of the whole school. The codperation of 
pupils in promoting the welfare of the 
school can be secured only when their 
work is full of interest and meaning; and 
this can never be the case when they are 
limited to the study of dry and empty 
forms instead of being kept always in 
contact with human life and nature. 

The signs of the times are auspicious 
for the eventual realization of these ideals 
in the education of the people. In some 


quarters much has already been accom- 
plished, while in others the hostility of 
conservative men is retarding that pro- 
gress which has in it so much of promise 
for the state and for the individual. 
There are many difficult problems natur- 
ally connected with the detailed applica- 
tion of these principles in the way of or- 
ganizing and adapting suitable material 
or every grade of school work; but these 
are not unusually formidable and will 
in time be solved by the multitude of 
earnest and intelligent people who are 
working at their solution. The way 
would be much easier, however, if it 
were not for the opposition of that public 
opinion which, while not specially ac- 
quainted with the nature and ideals of 
education and the advances being made 
therein, yet assumes to itself the right to 
control and forbid all changes, believing 
that what has been done in the past is 
good enough for the present and future, 
and even better than much that is being 
advocated by leading educators the world 
over. 











LONGING. 


WANT you, dear, I want you so! 
As I sit alone, in the firelight’s glow, 
I list for your step on the frozen snow, 
’Mong the hurrying feet that come and go, 
For I want you so, I want you so! 


What would I do, if you were here? 


What would I say? 





My love repeats, 
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“T want you so! 


Your kindly presence near, so near, 
Your hand in mine, so dear, so dear, 

O, I do not know,— 
But I want you so, I want you so! 


: ‘Tis not that I have aught to say; 

’Tis not that aught has happened to-day, 
But still my heart will have its way, 
And, half in happiness, half in woe, 


Minnie Gow Walswort?. 
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By HARRIET C. TOWNER. 
F HE second an- _ by Miss Mathilde Coffin, of Detroit, upon 
| nual meeting the “Success and Failure of Our Public 
'of the Michigan Schools”; by Miss Edith McDermott, 
F State Federation of upon “Home Science and the Public 
} Women’s Clubs _ Schools”; and by Mrs. Florence Kelly, 
was held at Detroit of Hull House, Chicago, who spoke of 
in November. The “The New Ideal.” A notable feature of 
meeting was inter- the meeting was Mrs. Mary C. Spencer's 


esting and well at- 
tended, seventy-six 
federated clubs 
from fifty-one cities 
; being represented. 
Business of import- 
ance was transact- 
ed, and many inter- 
esting addresses 
were presented. In 
the annual address 
of the president, 
Mrs. Irma T. Jones, 
of Lansing, refer- 
ence was made to the many beneficent 
results which have followed associate en- 
deavor, and the excellent effect already 
noticed of federation upon individual 
clubs was mentioned. Mrs. Jones also 
pointed out some phases of club work 
which are in need of reform. In allud- 
ing to the study programs, Mrs. Jones 
touched upon a fact which cannot be too 
strongly emphasized: “It is useful to 
study about literature and the immortals, 
but far more valuable to study literature 
itself.” Eliza M. Mosher, )., of the 
Michigan University, chose for her theme 
“Michigan Women and the University,” 
making a strong plea for the interest and 
coéperation of the club women. Rev 
Caroline J. Bartlett, so well known as the 
pastor of the People’s church of Kalama- 
zoo, spoke of the “ 
Social Regeneration.” Among other 
things Miss Bartlett urged the danger of 
women undertaking too much, saying that 
“women should make their clubs and 
other associations a means to an end, 

not the end itself.” Miss Harriet M. 
Scott, principal of the Detroit Normal 
Training School, delivered an address on 
“Organic Education.” Miss Scott will 
be remembered as the teacher of whose 





MRS. CHARLES E. 
OF DETROIT, 
Incoming President of the Michi- 
gan State Federation of Wo- 
men's Clubs. 


FOX, 


unique and valuable methods Miss Buck 
wrote so appreciatively in the November 
Addresses were also presented 


Forum. 


Individual Factor in * 


address on Michigan traveling libraries. 
Mrs. Spencer is the State Librarian, and 
brings to her work that “divine thing 
called enthusiasm.” She is thoroughly in- 
formed on all library matters, and made 
a strong pleé a that the traveling library be 
utilized for the good of the whole state. 
Mrs. Henrotin, president of the G. F. W. 
C., was an honored guest and delivered 
an address, her subject being, “ Practical 
Value of the Federation to the Individual 
Club.” Vocal and instrumental music 
formed a delightful part of the program, 
and a pleasant feature was the singing of 
patriotic hymns. The Detroit Federation 
of Women’s Clubs took charge of the lo- 

cal arrangements, and under their aus- 
pic es charming op portunities for social 
intercourse were given by dainty lunches 


served each day to all delegates and 
guests. On Wednesday evening a bril- 
liant reception was given. Mrs. Jessie 


Mallory Thayer, corresponding secretary 
of the [. F. W. C., was a guest of the Fed- 
eration, and extended greetings from 
Jowa. The officers for the coming year 
are as follows: Mrs. Charles E. Fox, Sa 
troit, president; Mrs. Anna Palmer, Sag- 
inaw, first vice-president; Mrs. | rank 
W ithey, Manistee, second vice-president; 
Miss Florence Bulson, Jackson, recording 


secretary; Mrs. Lucy W. Bancker, Jack- 
son, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Mary 
Ambler, Northville, treasurer; Dr. Mary 


W. Williams, Eaton Rapids, auditor. Mrs. 
Irma T. Jones, the retiring president, will 
act as federation journalist. 


Mrs. M. C. Faville, of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, writes that she has been “mining” 
in Colonial history, and has learned that 
at least one women’s club existed at an 
early period. At Edenton, N. C.,a party 
of fifty-one ladies met in the house of 
Mrs. Elizabeth King, October 25, 1774, 
and passed resolutions commending the 
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action of the provincial congress. Mrs. 
Penelope Barker was made president. 
They signed resolutions stating that they 
would not conform “to that Pernicious 
Custom of drinking tea, or that the afore- 
said Ladys would not promote ye weare 
of manufacture from England,” until the 
tax on tea was repealed. The members 
of this club made use of an infusion of 
dried raspberry leaves, instead of the be 
loved Hyson. 


Club women of lowa are much intet 
ested in knowing when the lowa traveling 
libraries will be available. The State Li 
brarian, Mrs. Lana H. Cope, has done 
everything within her power to accelerate 
matters, but delays have occurred which 
have prevented earlier action. The trus 
tees have selected 2,500 books, which are 
to be furnished in January, at which time 
it is presumed that rules, blanks and other 
preliminary matters will be arranged and 
determined. Ina recent letter from Mrs. 
Cope she says: 

So far as the provisions have been completed 
for the new system, it is expected that the 2,500 
volumes will be divided into traveling libraries of 
fifty volumes each, to be loaned for a term not 
exceeding three months, when they may be ex- 
changed to be served in the order of their applica- 
tion 

The traveling library system has re- 
ceived the unqualified approval of the 
highest authorities on libraries in the 
country. It is not an experiment. It is 
a practical and efficient means of library 
extension. The good results which have 
followed its adoption in other states have 
been so marked as to demonstrate its 
usefulness and adaptability to the pur- 
poses intended. Its object is primarily 
to supply useful books where at present 
there are none. Secondarily it is to stim- 
ulate and encourage the establishing of 
libraries in municipalities where such 
establishment is practicable, as well as 
to supplement small libraries already 
existing. It puts good books into the 
hands of those who want them and need 
them, and who will use them. It will go 
into villages and communities where 
libraries are difficult of establishment, 
and where they will be eagerly read and 
studied by those hungering for oppor- 
tunities to learn those things which make 
for better citizenship and purer morals. 


The Chautauqua movement found early 
welcome in lowa, and within its borders 
are to be found some of the most pro- 
gressive circles in the United States, 
many of them members of the lowa Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The course 
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for the present year is well prepared and 
interesting, consisting of a general study 
of France and Greece. Muchof the pres- 
ent interest and efficiency of Iowa circles 
is due to the able and earnest work of the 
state secretary, Mrs. A. E. Shipley, of 
Marshalltown. She furnishes the follow- 
ing résumé: 


lowa contains two of the largest circles, in point 
of membership and quality, in the U nited States, 

those of Des Moines and Waterloo In Des 
Moines all the Chautauquans in the city, graduate 
and undergraduate, are organized into a Chautau- 
qua League, and this is divided into eleven circles. 
One class is reading the special History of Art 
course, another the special course in Bible Study, 
and nine are pursuing the regular C. L. S. C. 
course. Once a month the League is ents rtained 
by one of the circles In October the Frank Rus- 
sell Circle furnished the program. Four excellent 
papers were read, on Poon h History, French 
rraits, French Art, French Literature. In Novem- 
ber, though the meeting was held on the eve of 
election day, every chair in the room was filled. 
\ll in attendance were amply rewarded, for Doctor 
Eaton gave a most delightful talk on Astronomy. 
The membership of the circle in Waterloo has 
reached an enro!lment of over one hundred. In 
order to secure the greatest good to the greatest 


number, the general circle is divided into several 
sub-circles, which meet in different parts of the 
city. From Cedar Rapids comes the report of a 
large, enthusiastic circle of young people. The 


secretary from Keb writes: Our circle is com- 
posed wholly of country people. We are a bright, 
energetic and earnest class of young people and 


will do good work 


Several circles, composed wholly of women, 
have joined the State Federation of Women’s 


Clubs, thus showing the adaptability of the C. L 
S. C. to general club work 





MRS. IRMA T. JONES, OF LANSING. 


Retiring President of the Michigan State Federation ot 
omen's Clubs. 
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The Twentieth Century Circle of Marshalltown 
spent a most delightful evening with William Cul- 
len Bryant on his birthday, November third. 

Manchester enjoys the distinction of containing 
the banner Chautauqua circle of the world. Its 

raduate circle numbers over one hundred and 
Fifty, and its under-graduate circle never numbers 
less than twenty. ast year this circle wrote a 
very complete and jchelarty life of Benjamin 
Franklin. Each member wrote a paper on some 
phase of his life, and these papers constitute the 
chapters of this unique book. 
he work in Spirit Lake, under the effective 
} a gaa of Mrs. C. L. Everett, is progressing 
nely. 

The circle at Newton 1s a band of earnest, faith- 
ful workers, who have surely demonstrated the fact 
that the influence of a Chautauqua circle in a com- 
munity is refining, ennobling and uplifting. Last 
year they secured Prof. Graham Taylor for a 
course of lectures on Christian Sociology. 

Very oe 5 ay | are the interest and enthusi- 
asm manifested by the two circles of Gilman. 

A circle of twelve at Preston begins its career 
with bright hopes for the future. 

The Progressive Circle of Creston well deserves 
its name. In the study and practice of parlia- 
mentary usages it is a model worthy of imitation. 

Circles and individual readers in nearly every 
city or country village in lowa attest the fact that 
education, once the peculiar privilege of the few, 
has now become the valued possession of the 
many. 





A pres incident of club work is the 
early exchange of year books. The 
owa Federation issues a Club Directory 

in which are printed the names and ad- 
dresses of the federated clubs of the 
state, together with the name of the pres- 
ident and secretary, number of members, 
and line of work undertaken. By refer- 
ence to this, clubs may readily ascertain 
upon what particular subjects other clubs 
are engaged, an interchange of year books 
follows, and many helpful and pleasant 
relationships are thus established. Iowa 
clubs are very busy this winter, and a 
glance at the work undertaken by some 
of them may be of interest. 

The year book of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club of Bedford shows an interesting 
and well arranged course in English his- 
tory and literature, while the year will 
close with some time devoted to the study 
of Italian art. Discussion of current 
events is always part of the program. 
American history and literature, from the 
earliest time to the present, is occupying 
the attention of the Thursday Club, also 
of Bedford. Quotations from specified 
American authors, current events, and the 
critics’ report are features of each meet- 


ing. 

The Clio Club, of Chariton, has outlined 
a valuable course in American literature. 
The personnel of our most famous writers, 
their style and literary methods are 
studied, as well as their books, which are 
reviewed and discussed. Mrs. Jessie 
Mallory Thayer, corresponding secretary 
of the I. F. W. C., is a valued member 
of this club. Few of our clubs have made 


a closer study of Shakespeare's plays than 
the History Club of Chariton, and this 
year their program consists of five of 
Shakespeare’s plays, together with Schil- 
ler’s “Mary Stuart” and “Maid of 
Orleans.” ‘Topics of the time, form part 
of the program, while the study of the 
plays is varied by biographical sketches 
of historical characters, and conversations 
on subjects suggested by the plays. 

Shakespeare jis also being carefully 
studied by the Ladies’ Literary Circle of 
Creston. The plays selected are care- 
fully read, and a paper on some phase of 
the work of the “ Bard of Avon” presented. 
Papers reflecting current thought and 
opinion are prepared for each meeting, 
and current events receive attention. 

The year book of the Corning Culture 
Club outlines a trip abroad, the history, 
government, art, architecture, educational 
advantages, and places of interest of most 
of the om ow cities of Europe being 
the study for the year. After the princi- 
- cities of a country have been care- 
ully studied, a club party is given which 
is in every respect characteristic of that 
country. Following this plan the year 
book arranges dates for a German peasant 

arty, an English house party, a Spanish 
éte, and an Italian fiesta. The Woman’s 
Club, also of Corning, is enjoying an 
American tour, giving attention to the 
history, customs of the people, and places 
of interest in Alaska, Canada, Mexico, 
Central America, and South America, in 
addition to a comprehensive study of the 
United States. An interesting feature of 
the year’s work is a paper by each mem- 
ber on her native state. 

A profitable course of study is outlined 
by the Glenwood Women’s Club. The 
club has three departments: History and 
Literature, Music, and Topics of the 
Time. The first named department is 

ursuing a course in English history and 
iterature, and has in charge three meet- 
ings each month, while the fourth meet- 
ing is in charge of the other two depart- 
ments combined. 

One of the largest clubs in the Iowa 
federation is the Cedar Rapids Women’s 
Club, organized last January with a 
charter membership of 114, and now 
numbering 250 members. The officers of 
the club are women prominent in Cedar 
Rapids club and social circles, and 
although still in its infancy the club is 
meeting with the success hoped for by 
its projectors. The club is divided into 
nine departments; Art, American History, 
French History, Bible History, Parlia- 
mentary Law, Physical Culture, Philan- 
thropy, Current Events, and the depart- 
ment of Domestic Economy. This last 
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has over fifty members, and has been ad- 
mitted to membership in the National 
Economic Association. Under the effi- 
cient leadership of Mrs. G. F. Van Vech- 
ten, who is the president of the club as 
well as chairman of this department, they 
are making a thorough study of all that 
relates to the comfort and welfare of the 
household. The general meetings of the 
club are held every two weeks, the pro- 
grams for these meetings being furnished 
by the departments in alphabetical order. 
A noteworthy feature of its constitution is 
the liberality with regard to membership, 
any woman interested in club work being 

ermitted to join if her name is proposed 
y one member and endorsed by two 
others. The year book of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club, also of Cedar Rapids, is a 
very dainty booklet, and shows the club 
to be continuing the study of France, 
which has occupied it during two pre- 
vious years. This club will ever be held 
in affectionate remembrance by lowa 
club women who were its guests at the 
first Biennial of the lowa Federation, the 
members being tireless in their effort to 
make the Biennial the unqualified suc- 
cess that it was. The vice- aor of 
the State Federation, Mrs. C. H. Cogs- 
well, is an honored alle eg 

The Nevada Women’s Club has no 
regular course of study, but papers are 
presented upon given subjects at each 
meeting, the papers being followed by a 
general discussion. The Thimble Club 
of Nevada, unlike most clubs, begins its 
club year in January. The work of the 
club for the past year has been the study 
of parliamentary law, and the life and 
speeches of Abraham Lincoln. 
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Since the Directory was published last 
March twenty clubs have been added to 
the Iowa Federation, making the present 
number one hundred and forty-five. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the new clubs: Wo- 
man’s Reading Club, Eldora; Nineteenth 
Century Club, Vinton; Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club, Washington; Monday Club, 
Red Oak; Madeleine de Scudéry Club, 


Des Moines; Thimble Club, Nevada; 
Rustic Club, Gilman; Woman's Club, 
Corning; Columbian Club, Audubon; 
Fortnightly Club, Anamosa; Avancer 
Club, Radcliffe; Nineteenth Century 
Club, Bedford; Woman's Up to Date 
Club, Bridgewater; La Coterie, Alta; 
Cedar Rapids Federation of Literary 
Clubs, Ced Bachelor Maid’s 


ar Rapids; 
Magazine Club, Ida Grove; Ladies’ Liter- 
ary Club, Independence; Literary Club, 
Harlem; ‘North Side Woman’s Club, 
Estherville; Minerva Club, Hamburg. 


The Marshalltown Women’s Club is es- 
pecially honored in numbering among its 
members the loved president of the State 
Federation, Mrs. Anna B. Howe. In 
November Mrs. Howe presented a de- 
lightful paper on “St. Peter’s Cathedral 
and the Vatican,” which was especially 
interesting in that Mrs. Howe discribed 
the world famous cathedral from her own 
impressions formed during her stay in 
Rome. Mrs. Alice C. Baily, of Des 
Moines, the efficient recording secretary 
of the lowa Federation, was also present 
and for the pleasure of the members of 
the club read a very sympathetic and 
interesting sketch of Mary Neely, of pio- 
neer fame. 
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DONALD, MY LOVER. 


I have a lover —so true and good, 

And he loves me well, as a lover should; 

And his eyes are blue and his cheek is fair 

Oh, my beautiful lover with golden hair! 

And he is strong, and brave is he, 

And many times he says to me— 

And I am sure he means it. too — 
“Some day I will marry you.” 

And if I, then, my secret tell, 

Oh, you must promise to guard it well, 

My lover true, so good a sweet, 

Is the baby boy across the street. 


Maud M. Pugsley. 





HAPPY STORIES — ‘* BEGGING THE 
QUESTION.” 
We have fallen upon days of fads and 
fancies in literature, as in sports and 


Twenty years ago we had “ Helen’s 
abies” and their pink and white follow- 
Then came “That Husband of 
Mine,” accompanied by a host of other 
near relatives. By and by came “The 
Quick or the Dead,” followed by a violent 
outbreak of erotic stories. This sort 
promises to become a hereditary taint. It 
may not be literature, but it is more 
widely read than if it were, and when an 
author of such can truthfully claim five 
million readers, the demerits which make 
his work popular are worthy of consider- 
Following “Ships That Pass in 


dress. 


ers. 


ation. 
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the Night,” we are threatened with a 
legion of unhappy stories. A well known 
critic has said of the above mentioned 
story, that its ending is faulty, “because 
it is every reader’s right that a story end 
happily.” It is proper for an author to 
recount a sad fate if one forms in his 
imagination. It is inartistic for him to 
end it in dense, unbroken gloom. A story 
so broken off leaves a disagreeable im- 
pression upon the mind of the reader. It 
is a maxim in painting that deep “darks” 
must be balanced by equivalent high 
lights, to make the composition harmon- 
ious. Light is required to bring out the 
shadows. As the painter’s best skill is 
shown in bringing exquisite pictures out 
of soft, middle tints, so he is the most 
artistic story-writer who entertains us 
with tales of contented, every-day life. 
Our best English classic fiction is filled 
with ordinary, happy folk. The traits 
and events of life common to mediocrity 
are those which endure longest, and offer 
the surest foundation for classic work. 
Don't have your heroine smashed up 
under a dray, or your hero cast away 
upon an iceberg; give us happy stories. 
The pursuit of happiness is one of the 
privileges guaranteed to us since the 
foundation of this, our government; 
gloomy stories, therefore, are in a double 
sense unconstitutional. If you must give 
us tales of sad events, let them end in 
the hope of happier days—of days at 
least less sorrowful. There isa degree of 
comfort possible to almost every one, 
and hope for us all. Don’t omit their 
promise from the darkest picture. 
Mrs. M. C. Faville. 


‘*SO NIGH IS GRANDEUR TO THE DUST.”’ 


An infant’s faith can move the arm 
That keeps the world in motion. 

A word may start some grand reform, 
Which spreads o’er earth and ocean. 


The down upon an insect’s wing, 
The dew upon the flower, 

In their exquisite fashioning, 
Proclaim Almighty power. 


The humblest use of wealth, or worth, 
Is often the completest; 

And, of the beauteous things of earth, 
The simplest are the sweetest. 


Mrs. J. M. Dana. 


SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION. 
** He rates me as the merchant does the wares 

He will not purchase —‘ quality not high! 

*Twill lose its color opened to the sun, 

Has no aroma, and, in fine, is naught 

I barter not for such commodities 

There is no ratio betwixt sand and gems,’ 

’Tis wicked judgment! for the soul can grow, 

As embryos, that live and move but blindly. 

Burst from the dark, emerge, regenerate, 

And lead a life of vision and of choice.” 

Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipped the offending Adam out of him 

Leaving his body as a paradise, 

To envelop and contain celestial spirits. 

Shakespeare: Henry V. 

“Undine,” by La Motte Fongue, is a 
beautiful story and deservedly dear to 
successive generations of readers. It is 
the symbol of a soul’s quickening and 
subsequent development. What a change 
from the gay, light-hearted creature, with- 
out a care in the world or a serious 
thought, to the loving, suffering, soul- 
endowed woman! Yet this is a metamor- 
phosis which sometimes takes place in a 
human soul in real life. Born into exist- 
ence with the 4//egro temperament, 

** Mirth, with thee I mean to live,” 
but changed by the sad experiences and 
vicissitudes of life into the Penseroso 
mind with all its high thought and feel- 
ings and imaginings. 

This wonderful transformation in hu- 
man character is finely depicted by 
George Eliot in “ Daniel Deronda.” A 
world-wide gulf separates the selfish, 
reckless girl at the gaming table from 
the Gwendolen Harleth who, with shat- 
tered hopes and aching heart, resolves to 
become a woman “ who shall make others 
glad that she has lived.” Through re- 
morse and the life-giving influence of a 
noble nature she was born again into 
another and higher state of existence. 

Hawthorne, in the “ Marble Faun,” 
shadows forth the process of a soul’s evo- 
lution from a lower to a higher state. 
What a difference between the Donatello 
with whom the story opens and the Don- 
atello with whom it ends. In spite of his 
sins and his sorrows how much higher in 
the scale of humanity than the Donatello 
of early days!—* So changed, yet still, in 
a deeper sense, so much the same! He 
had traveled in a circle, as all things 
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heavenly and earthly do, and now came 
back to his original self, with an inesti- 
mable treasure of improvement won from 
an experience of pain.” 

This spiritual discipline, in one form or 
another, comes to us all. Sometimes as 
joy, but oftener in the guise of supreme 
sorrow and disillusion. Pain and disap- 
pointment are hard to bear; they cannot 
be borne without inexpressible grief of 
heart, but when they come, a man has 
little wisdom if he does not force them to 
vield their highest benefit. Out of these 
nameless, lonely Gethsemanes have come 





some of the sweetest spirits that have 
adorned humanity. 

Perhaps the great poets and idealists 
render no finer service to their fellows 
than that of revealing to blinder eyes 
those mysterious compensations which 
may spring out of loss and calamity: 


* For life is not as idle ore, 
But iron dug from central gloom, 
And heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And batter’d by the shocks of doom 
To shape and use. 


Mrs. Lillian Monk. 


CHRISTMAS. 


The star-bells ring their Christmas chimes, 
In heights above; 
Break, poe fe, into sweetest rhymes 
» Him we love! 
ane loud bes ivuras — joy is come, 
Glad peans sound through earth ‘and skies ! 
Let Nature’s lips no more be dumb, 
But joyful in their sweet replies. 


Broad raven wings of night are spread 
O’er land and sea; 

The arrow of the year has sped 
Unerringly. 

The blue, ethereal fields on high 

Lie studded bright with Christmas stars, 

And prayers, like white-winged angels, fly 

Soft-breathed from holy worshipers. 


O, stars that bend o’er Bethlehem’s plain! 
Your light is true; 

Your vigils are not kept in vain 
The centuries through. 

Astonished angels come once more 

In shining ranks on poiséd wing; 

‘heir Gloria In Excelsis pour 
In rapturous notes to Christ, the King. 


They crowd the portals of the skies 
Their song we hear; 
The shepherds, waked with glad surprise, 
Give listening ear. 
And still, as centuries come and go, 
The Christmas stars shine as of yore 
O’er reverent millions bending low 
Where knelt the Magi to adore. 
J.J. Maxfield. 





SEILER’S POND 
Seiler’s Paund! Seiler’s Paund? 
The very name is clean forgot! 
When I spoke of it, he yawned 
ot sald be never seen the spot; 
Guess’d it must be out be cote 
Why, ding it! part is on his lot! 
Many ’n’ many a jolly day 
I used to spend upon its banks, 
Fishun’ maybe, or at play 
Riggun’ water-wheels ’n’ cranks, 
Chasun’ geese, or mixun’ clay, 
Throwun’ mud-balls ’n’ such pranks 
There’s the school-house standun’ yet 
Just across the avenoo, 
Where us fellahs used to set, 
’N’ wishtedor ree-cess? I tell you! 
High old times we had, you bet, 
By the paund when school was through 
Best fun was when it was froze, 
When us boys played crack- the “whip 
Chug! chug! chug! ‘n’ roun’ she goes! 
Turn ’er sharp and let ’em zip, 
Bumpun’ heads and tearun’ clo’es, 
’Crost the paund at a single clip. 
Right there where that Turn Hall stands 
rhree ’r four girls broke through, one spring. 
Ice was rotten. All joined hands 
’N’ tried to snake “em out. First thing 
We knew we were swimmun’. Lands! 
ld’s no name; *twas just free-zing’! 
Dovwnded? No, siree; not quite. 
But we teased one girl so ba 
’Cause she grabbed hold Adams White, 
Mey she almost wisht she hax 
he licked ten by Friday night 
has howlun’: ‘* O-o-o-h! don’t leave me, Ad!” 
I declare I c’n fairly hear 
- hem same boys, and see ’um run! 
then the paund comes back, as clear, 
fom, in the April sun, 
Swashun’ ’gainst the banks. It’s queer, 
Them hills is gone now, ev’ry one! 
Sieler’s Paund’s filled up at last. 
Well, perhaps it’s better so. 
All this ward was growun’ fast 
(nd it needed room to grow. 
No use thinkun’ ’bout what’s past. 
Bus’ness’ bus’ness; things must go 


Fact is, that’s the way ‘th us men; 
Mostly rubbish on top, I’m ‘fraid 
Grade off your views to sell ’n’ then 
Fill up y’r heart to c’mmissioner’s grade 
But, I wisht I was a boy again, 
Or somehow Seiler’s Paund had stavec 
George Meason W hicher. 


CHARLENA 


My darling was a maiden fair, 

With eves of blue and golden hair, 

With loving smile that banished care, 
My Charlena 


\ winsome little thing was she, 

Of summers numbering only three, 

Her throne, from which she ruled, my knee, 
Fair Charlena. 


An airy sprite, but I'd resign 

All in the world that I call mine, 

If in my arms again she’d climb, 
Sweet Charlena. 


If only once upon my breast 
Mv darling’s head might gently rest, 
While ’gainst my cheek her hand she prest, 
Loved Charlena. 
Come, cruel death, and raise for me 
The portals of Eternity, 
And set my anguished spirit free, 
Oh, Charlena. 
May Potter Dart. 








EDITORIAL 


WHENEVER the misgovernment of 
American cities compels our considera- 
tion, our readiest apology for the condition 
which confronts us is the unprecedentedly 
rapid growth of our cities and our conse- 
quent inability to adopt any other than a 
temporizing policy for the management 
of municipal affairs. The weakness of 
all our attempts at municipal reform is 
the easy-going skepticism of those who 
vote for reform measures, the laxity of 
public pressure upon the men who are 
entrusted with the execution of those 
measures, and the consequent security 
with which sham reformers turn aside to 
their own selfish ends the “ enterprises of 
great pith and moment” which they are 
pledged to promote. The prevalent 
opinion is that municipal reform with us 
in our fast-growing cities is a problem too 
complicated to be solved, and that little 
or nothing is to be expected from even 
the most sincere and persistent attempts 
atbetterment. This prevalent skepticism 
tends to neutralize the efforts of sincere 
reformers and serves as a convenient 
shield to demagogues and rascals. 


*, * 

Is THIS general skepticism as to the 
feasibility of municipal reform well 
founded? Is the rapid growth of our 


cities a good and sufficient reason, or 
excuse, for our mismanagement of city 
affairs? Is this rapid growth without 
precedent? If it can be shown that the 
principal cities of Europe have latterly 
grown faster than the principal cities of 
the United States, and that, with all this 
growth, those cities have measurably, and 
in many instances remarkably, improved 
the tone and efficiency and lessened the 
cost of their public service, then there 
will no longer remain even a shadow of 
excuse for the mismanagement which we 
tolerate in our American cities. Turning 
to that eminent authority on municipal 
government, Albert Shaw, editor of the 
Review of Reviews, we find in his latest 
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work, “ Municipal Government in Conti- 
nental Europe,’* a surprising array of 
figures showing the comparative growth 
of American and European cities, from 
which the following comparisons are 
taken: 

Thirty years ago Berlin was smaller 
than Philadelphia; now it is larger by a 
half million population. In 1870, New 
York had outgrown Berlin; ten years 
later Berlin had outgrown New York. In 
1890 the German capital had 63,493 more 
people than the census gave our Ameri- 
can metropolis. In the past quarter 
century, Berlin’s percentage of growth 
has kept pace with even our phenome- 
nally fast-growing Chicago. 

From 1875 to 1890 Hamburg’s popula- 
tion increased 221,000, and Boston's pop- 
ulation increased 106,000. Hamburg has 
grown twice as fast as Baltimore. 

In fifteen years Leipsic gained 228,000, 
while St. Louis gained 102,000. 

From 1880 to 1889 Breslau gained 63,000 
and Cincinnati gained 41,000. 

From 1880 to 1890 Cleveland grew from 
160,000 to 261,000; Buffalo from 155,000 to 
255,000; Pittsburg from 156,000 to 238,600; 
but the ancient city of Cologne, in the 
same decade, grew from 144,800 to 281,800, 
thus outstripping each of the four Ameri- 
can Cities. 

In the same decade Detroit and Mil- 
waukee each gained about 89,000, but old 
Magdeburg gained 104,500. 

In the five years from 1885 to 1899, St. 
Paul gained over 22,000 and Minneapolis 
over 35,000; but Chemnetz in those four 
years gained more than 48,000. 

The growth of London, Paris, Rome, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and other Euro- 
pean capitals has been phenomenal. This 
growth gives added interest to the prob- 
lems which these cities have wrought out, 
and added value to the results obtained 
by their experiments. 





*The Century Company, New York. 
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IN ALL these fast-growing European 
cities and scores of others not mentioned, 
there has been remarkable progress in 
“municipal housekeeping.” The public 
service has greatly improved in stability 
and efficiency. The death rate has de- 
creased. The cost of water and light has 
been lessened to the individual and the 
public enjoyment of these privileges has 
beenenhanced. Hamburg, once the favor- 
ite haunt of the cholera, is now one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. Berlin, a 
few years ago struggling with a difficult 
sewerage problem, now derives a revenue 
from the utilization of her sewage. So 
successfully has Glasgow * applied non- 
political, business methods to the man- 
agement of city affairs that, though her 
population has increased more than 126,- 
ooo in fifteen years, her revenues from 
franchises thriftily granted has steadily 
increased until, a few days ago, the press 
announced that Glasgow would levy no 
city tax this year, her revenues being suf- 
ficient to meet all expenses. 

+, * 

THERE is also a gratifying touch of 
sentiment in the showings made by 
Doctor Shaw and confirmed by the obser- 
vation of every American who has lived 
abroad. Municipal service abroad is an 
honorable service. How is it at home? 
At best one of doubtful honor. The mem- 
ber of the city’s council abroad is the 
more respected because of the position 
he holds; here he is respected if he is 
personally entitled to respect, but not be- 
cause of his office. In fact, the sacrifice 
of time he is compelled to make is, in too 
many instances, the smallest sacrifice he 
makes; for, stand out as he may against 
all forms of political log-rolling and per- 
sonal deals, he must either close his eyes 
and ears at times, or else subject himself 
to the slurs and abuse of over-interested 
colleagues. 

Officials in the executive department of 
city government abroad are not well paid 
as a rule; but if they serve faithfully and 
efficiently their tenure is secure. The 


_ * Municipal Government in Great Britain. The 
Century Company. 
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scandalous “clean sweep,” with its ac- 
companying terrors and its inevitable 
pillage and waste, too often following a 
new city administration in this country, 
is a condition wholly unknown in all 
Europe. 


* * 
* 


THESE comparisons are of little value 
unless the conclusions therefrom are 
directly applied. The old world has 
many ills from which we are happily 
free; but in the matter of “municipal 
housekeeping” it sets us an example 
which we should make haste to follow. 

We should make all reasonable haste 
to place our municipal affairs upon a 
business basis, selecting our city officials 
as great corporations select theirs, with 
an eye single to the character, fitness, 
aims and purposes of the parties under 
consideration. 

We should condemn any personal cam- 
paign for nomination to any city office. 
A bare announcement should be the ex- 
tent of any man’s candidacy, the citizens 
coming together in their several precincts 
should do the rest. 

Firemen, policemen, clerks, stenog- 
raphers, and others holding minor posi- 
tions in the executive department of 
municipal government, should be secure 
in their tenure during good behavior, and 
thus be freed from the terrors of that 
devastating political cyclone known as 
“a clean sweep.” 

Taxpayers must free themselves from 
the whole system of spoils which has 
fastened itself upon our municipal gov- 
ernment, a system which compels men to 
be dishonest while they are in, that they 
may reimburse themselves for the ex- 
pense incident to getting in. 

*, * 

THE literary purpose of the editor of 
this magazine in offering Maj. S. H. M. 
Byers’ “March to the Sea” as a New 
Year’s present to new and renewing sub- 
scribers (see publisher’s announcement) 
will be evident to those who know the 
merits of the poem itself and are familiar 
with the magazine’s literary policy; and 
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yet it may be well to frankly state that 
purpose. It is (1), selfishly, to identify 
“the representative magazine of the 
Middle-West” with the introduction of 
the first great war poem of the Middle- 
West to a public especially interested in 
its subject matter; and (2), unselfishly, to 
place within reach of every reader of this 
magazine a poem which in noble verse 
commemorates the deeds of the brave 
men who went from this region to the 
War for the Union, and who followed the 
great commander of the then Western 
Army on the most famous march in our 
country’s history. 


* * 
* 


ONE of the most puzzling conundrums 
of history will be completely and for all 
time answered by ex-Lieut.-Gov. B. F. 
Gue, of Des Moines, in the next number 
of this magazine. Many have been the 
theories advanced to convince the public 
that Colonel Forbes, or the poet, Realf, 
or Mr. Babb, did or did not expose the 
plans of John Brown and thus precipitate 
and foredoom to failure the attack upon 
Harper's Ferry. Rev. J. L. Coppoc, 
brother of John Brown’s associates, Edwin 
and Barclay Coppoc, makes quite a case 
of circumstantial evidence against Realf.* 
Colonel Hinton acquits Realf and Forbes 
and Babb, and declares that the fatal 
letter to the Secretary of War was written 
by a man in Springdale, Iowa, and sent 
to Cincinnati to be mailed, thus leaving 
the name of the informer enveloped in 
mystery.t The authorship of this letter, 
the much misunderstood, motives which 
prompted the letter, with the circum- 
stances attending the writing and mailing 
of the letter, will be revealed in fullest 
details in Governor Gue’s valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the John Brown 
movement which will appear in the Feb- 
urary MIDLAND MONTHLY. 





*“John Brown and His Cause.”” MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, October, 1895. 


t¢ Colonel Hinton’s reply to Mr. Coppoc. Muip- 
LAND MONTHLY, November, 1895; and “John 
Brown and His Men,” by Col. R. J. Hinton. 
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AMONG AUTHORS. 

For the privilege of reproducing the 
original drawing, the original manuscripts 
and the portraits of D. G. Rossetti, pub- 
lished in this number, in connection with 
Mr. Hume’s able paper on the great 
leader of the Pre-Raphaelite School of 
Art, we are indebted to the Hon. Charles 
Aldrich, Curator of the Historical Depart- 
ment of lowa, whose famous collection of 
rare autograph letters, manuscripts and 
portraits has been of invaluable assistance 
in the development of this magazine. 
Sometime in 1884, Mr. Aldrich wrote Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti requesting something 
from the pen of his illustrious brother, 
then recently deceased, to add to his col- 
lection, which by his gift had become the 
property of the State. Mr. Rossetti re- 
sponded, sending several autograph 
letters, a proof-sheet with the author's 
corrections, and numerous letters to the 
poet-artist from the notable artists and 
literary men of his time. The acquaint- 
ance with D.G. Rossetti’s literary executor 
and biographer, thus begun, developed 
into a friendship. In 1888 Mr. and Mrs. 
Aldrich were the invited guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. M. Rossetti, and the friend- 
ship begun by correspondence’ was 
strengthened by intimate relation of 
guest and host thus established. The 
Aldrich collection has since been enriched 
by valuable additions to the Rossetti 
treasures. Mr. Aldrich is now preparing 
to “extend,” or “extra illustrate,” the two 
volumes of William Michael Rossetti’s 
recently published life of Dante Gabriele 
Rossetti, with “inlays” of pictures, auto- 
graph letters and manusc ripts, emanating 
from or relating to the head of the late 
Pre- Raphaelite School. The volumes 
will include a fresh installment of auto- 
graph letters, manuscripts, family por- 
traits, original drawings and literary mem- 
oranda. The volumes thus extended will 
be unique and will every year be increas- 
ingly valuable. We might add that THE 
MIDLAND has also been permitted to 
draw upon this wealth of rare material 
for the illustration of a paper to appear 
in our Feburary number on Christina 
Rossetti, by Mrs. Florence L. Snow. 

There are a few Eastern people left 
who can scarcely comprehend how Rev 
Dr. John Watson (Ian Maclaren) could 
have trathfully said, just before returning 
home, that he had found in our people, 
“in every section of the country,” a sin- 
cere appreciation of art and literature. 
That he might not be misunderstood, he 
added: “I observed this no less strongly 
in the West than in the East.” Des 
Moines was the westernmost point reached 
by the explorer. 
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Kate Douglas Wiggen in “ Marm Lisa,” 
makes one sex distinction which we fear 
has some foundation in fact. It is this: 
“The unemployed woman of this class 
[persons out of suits with fortune] has an 
old-fashioned habit, or instinct, of seeking 
work by direct assault, the method of the 

male being rather to sit on a bench and 
discuss the obstacles, the injustices, and 
the unendurable insults heaped by a plu- 
tocratic government in the path of the 
honest son of toil.” 


Miss Minnie Stichter, of Washington, 
Iowa, whose beautifully illustrated M1p- 
LAND sketches, “ Afield” and “ My Corn- 
field,” attracted general attention, had a 
contribution in the J/efaphysical Maga- 
zine for October entitled, “ From Summit 
to Vale.” 

Miss Grace Mitchell, of Davenport, re- 
cently won a MIDLAND prize on a poem 
entitled, “Lullaby.” The poem has 
been set to music and published by Dyer 
& Brother, Minneapolis, and is said to be 
having a large sale. 

The December North American con- 
tains “Some Memoirs of Lincoln,” by the 
late James F. Wilson, long United States 
senator for lowa. The paper was written 
a short time prior to the Senator’s death. 

The prize for the best original story in 
THE MIDLAND’Ss October Ist competition 
has been awarded to “ Disillusioned,” by 
Mrs. Maria Weed, of West Union, lowa. 


Mr. Calkins, author of “The Young 
Homesteaders,” has an exciting story in 
The Youth's Companion of December 17, 
“The Feat of Michael Detaye.” 

Andrew Downing, the Topeka, Kansas, 
poet, is doubly bereaved, his wife having 
died on the 28th of October, and his 
mother on the oth of November. 

George W. Cable is taking a course of 
practical lessons in the fine art of grow- 
ing old gracefully——he has begun the 
publication of a magazine. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Between the lines of this item, by 
Andrew Downing in Zhe Editor, one 
reads the reflection of every fair-minded 
magazine reader: 

The St. Louis Magazine, which has been pub- 
lished for a quarter of acentury, has lately changed 
its name to 7he Midland Magaz ine, thereby dup- 
licating, as nearly as possible, the ‘title of THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY, of Des Moines. 

This is the second appropriation of THE 
MIDLAND MONTHLY’S name. The first, 
by a Findlay, Ohio, publisher, took the 
full name of this magazine. There is 
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only one MIDLAND MONTHLY magazine 
and no publisher can win favor with the 
American people who appropriates a dis- 
tinctive and well known name. 

The suspension of the Arena Publishing 
Company of Boston was speedily followed 
by a réorganization which compelled the 
resignation of The Arena editor, Mr. B. 

Flower, and will result in the con- 
ce publication of that magazine, with 
none the less free thought but less of the 
several isms to which Mr. Flower was 
wedded. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Few have any idea of the cost and 
labor of printing a magazine. One good 
friend of THE MIDLAND suggests that an 
excellent way to popularize the magazine 
would be to greatly increase its reading 
matter and then publish it twice a month, 
instead of monthly as now. The sugges- 
tion, which seems so feasible to our 
friend, would involve at least three times 
our present large outlay for printing, en- 
graving, manuscripts, postage, office ex- 
penses, etc. In other words the proposed 
improvement would in time bankrupt 
even the strongest stock company, for 
the larger the edition the greater the loss. 

Another good friend of THE MIDLAND 
wishes we might see our way to a reduc- 
tion of the price of the magazine to $1.00 
a year to meet the dollar magazines now 
on the market. The proposed reduction 
would be feasible were the middle-west- 
ern magazine accorded the same gener- 
ous advertising support by all the great 
eastern advertisers which is accorded the 
magazines published at the seaboard. 
But as it is hardly to be expected that all 
will see what a few broad-viewed eastern 
advertisers are coming to see—that ad- 
vertising in THE MIDLAND brings them 
into direct relation with the best people of 
the Middle-West, a reduction to $1.00, 
witha corre sponding reduction of the net 
price of the magazine to newsdealers and 
subscription agents, would mean a direct 
loss of several thousand dollars yearly. 
Now, after these conditions are realized by 
our friends, no one will ask or desire us to 
surrender our magazine to the uncertain- 
ties of the future in the advertising world 
and thus seriously pagans its very ex- 
istence. 

The reading people of the Middle- 
West know the editor of this magazine 
well enough by this time to know that his 
ambition is to build up a representative 
middle-western magazine, and not to get 
rich; and that just as soon as he can see his 
way to either give more reading matter for 
$1.50, or the present number of pages at 
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$1.00, he will gladly make the change. 
Several periodicals in this section that 
made haste to follow the downward ten- 
dency in price now announce that in 1897 
their price will be raised from $1.00 to 
$2.00. THE MIDLAND cannot afford to re- 
duce its price to $1.00, because the bare 
cost of the magazine, with postage, wrap- 
ping, mailing, etc., would not be covered 

y that price. Nor has it any purpose to 
increase the price. No friend of middle- 
western literature who would see a great 
representative magazine in the heart of 
their section will, in view of the facts as 


above presented, withhold financial sup- 

ort and substantial encouragement from 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY because its pub- 
lisher refuses to jeopardize its very life in 
a mad repetition of the folly of other pub- 
lishers. In face of the hardest times in 
all history THE MIDLAND added more than 
,000 to its list in 1896. A corresponding 
increase in 1897 means larger dividends 
to every reader and contributor, and a com- 
manding position in the literary world for 
the representative magazine of the Mid- 
dle-West. 
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MEMOIRS, HISTORICAL, ETC. 


Through the courtesy of Monsieur L. R. Masson, 
of Terrebonne, Canada, compiler and annotator, 
there came to hand in this department, recently, 
two thick octavo volumes, ‘‘review copies” of 
which were doubtless long since exhausted. These 
are Les Bourgeois de la Campagnie du Nord- 
West bearing the imprint, De L’Imprimeree 
Generale H. Cole et Cie Quebec, 1890. Students 
of documentary matter, journals and epistolary 
recitals, pertaining to the early exploration and 
occupancy of the Canadian and our own north- 
west countries wil] already have made themselves 
familiar with the contents of these books. With 
the general public— on one side of the Jine at least 
—I fancy their existence is scarcely known. In- 
deed, I do not know that the books were published 
with an intent to reach the public at large. Their 
compilation seems rather to have been a “ labor of 
love’’ on the part of M. Masson. The volumes— 
about 1,000 pages in all—contain memoirs, let- 
ters, extracts from journals, etc. of such redoubt- 
able captains of the fur trade as Jonn McDonald, 
of Garth, Roderic and James McKinzie and others, 
also — both printed in french —a narrative history 
of the foundation and life of the North West Com- 
pany, and the Journal du Fort Kamanaitiquoya, 
etc., of Francois Victoire Malhiot. To the initiated, 
of course, these ‘* Recits de voyages’’ and ‘* Letters 
Inedits,”’ \ack the irresistible fascination of the 
early ‘‘ Jesuit Relations.’’ Pounds, shillings and 
pence mark too plainly the point of view from 
which these old Scotch and English traders looked 
upon their environs — their doings, adventures and 
explorations. Their narratives and chronological 
jottings are, as a rule, prosaic and matter of fact 
reckonings with practical affairs, problems and 
troubles affecting the trade. 

The period covered is about forty years—ap- 
—— 1780 to 1820, and notwithstanding the 

ryness and the brevity —often approaching that 
of Saxon chronology — these memoirs and Raters 
contain much instructive and entertaining matter. 
Pursuing carefully, with the aid of some investiga- 
tion, the reader may gain a truthful, if not vivid, 
conception of life at port and ex voyage in the great 
fur countries, in the days of the rival companies. 
The lover of narratives and recitals — at first hand 
—of explorers and adventurers, will get genuine 
pleasure from the books. 

Masson’s account of the North West Company, 
is a succinct historical essay in good readable 
French and Malhiot’s Journal —after the manner 
of the French, also—lively and entertaining. 





It has been said of Mr. Henry James — so often 
that the saying has become trite by repetition — 


that he does not write for fame. If by writing for 
fame is meant a direct bid fer public favor, a strug- 
gle to keep in the swim of popular fadism, this 
negative conception of his motive in writing is 
probably true enough. So much, in fact, seems to 
write itself out in his work, and the negative is — 
so it seems to me-—nowhere so much in evidence 
as in his very recent novel, ‘‘ The Other House.’’* 
Those critics who have done Mr. James the honor 
to call him cold blooded, will find full confirmation 

if any items had been lacking to carry their idea 
to the point of conviction— of their theory guod est 
demonstrandum in this superb analysis of emo- 
tional states. Nowhere has the great impressionist 
used his acute powers of discernment and reflec- 
tion, his refinement of analytic expression—if I 
may use the term—-to greater advantage. Mr. 
James is distinctly refining. We thought—some 
of us at least—we had the full fruit in ‘“* The 
Princess Cassimassima.’’ We were mistaken. 
The full corn in the ear is yet tocome. We know 
now that tragedy may be handled after his manner 
—not the tragedy—which is pathos—of Daisy 
Miller, but the tragedy of Learand Hamlet. There 
is the small ripeners of it in ‘“* The Other House.” 
Not that the clean cut outlines here are wantin 
in any perfection—they are not. What I inten 
to speak of is the suggestion of what may come of 
his following up the method—the culture. The 
plot of **The Other House”’ is too slender, too 
attenuated to admit of the full play in emotional 
exhibit, which must go to make a great tragedy. 
Such as it is, however, Mr. James has certainly 
made the most of it. This plot, too, is somethin 
surprising — it certainly is not devised or feodeled 
after the necessities of realism, which have been 
supposed to be particularly strong with the author. 
But, as in ‘* Wier of Hermiston,” the,reader is 
entitled to make discovery. Suffice it to say that 
love is allowed to play strange pranks upon some 
mortals, both ordinary and extraordinary; also, 
there is an understudy of murder in the first 
degree—and of motives of love, friendship and 
interest which combined to Jead some ever respec- 
table people to become—what shall we say— 
accessories after the crime. 

The style of writing, too, presents Mr. James at 
his best—peculiarly lucid in this case—an 
neither Hawthorne, Howells nor Stevenson have 
ever exceeded him in the refinement, grace and 
strength of elegant English prose. 


* Macmillan & Co., $1.50. 


Through six hundred pages F. Marion Craw- 
ford’s latest story drags its slow motiveless action. 
“Thus died Gianlusa Della Spina,” are the closing 
words in Tarquisara* and the reader heartily wishes 
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the tasteless creature had died much sooner —say 
at the end of one hundred pages. That space 
would have been quite ample for the telling of the 
story —granting it is worth the telling at all 

The depth of distance which separates “ Mr. 
Isaacs” and ** Cora Braccio”’ from ** Tarquisara”’ 
can scarcely be fathomed by any imaginable length 
of sounding line, and pearls of thought in the lat- 
ter shallow sea of words are not to be dived for. 
Leaving the metaphor, the language of the tale is 
beautiful, the sale in which attenuated nothings 
are told, superb. But thatisall. In the first vol- 
ume of Tarquisara—for there are two volumes — 
a wicked uncle and aunt —Italian—have_squan- 
dered the money of their niece and ward, Princess 
Veronica Serea. They try to marry the princess 
to the uncle’s brother—he promptly commits sui- 
cide. They try, with elaborate ingenuity, to poi- 
son the princess and succeed in poisoning her Mal- 
tese cat. The uncle goes to the mad house. In 
the second volume the princess removes from Na- 
ples to her castle of 300 rooms at Muro. There 
she drives the pigs off the street, and invites to the 
castle a duke and duchess and their paralytic son 
who is in love with her. With the sick man comes 
a friend — one of those strange, cold blooded Sicil- 
ians whom nobody knows anything about — whom 
the princess has met before. They love each other 
but the Sicilian is devoted to the paralytic and 
insists the princess shall marry him to save his 
life. A marriage, which is no marriage takes place, 
the sick man discovers the pious fraud which has 
been perpetrated and conveniently dies. 

Ouida might have made much of such a plot. 
Mr. Crawford succeeds in multiplying beautiful 
sentences. 


*Tarquisara, by Marion Crawford. Macmillan 
& Co. New York (2 Vols. $2). 





**Colonial Days in Old New York,” a daintily 
bound volume, from the press of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, is one of the latest additions to the 
social studies of our early colonies. To those who 
are acquainted with ‘Sabbath in New England” 
and other books of Mrs. Alice Morse Earle this 
newer publication will not need to be commended. 
One who has just finished reading, can truly say 
that he has not, for a long time, read anything in 
the line of sociology, so thoroughly pleasing and 
satisfactory as Mrs. Earle’s study of the life at 


New Amsterdam _and_ Albany. The chapters 
- Education and Child Life,” *“*W ooin and Wed- 
ding,” ‘Dutch Town Homes, od lolidays,”’ 


‘ Amusements and Sports,” are such fresh, enter- 
taining and realistic pictures of Dutch colonial 
life, as scarce any one has given us. The doings 
of Grutje and Aunetije, of the Van Voorsts and 
Van Catts and Van Raenselers, very humble pro- 
genitors of the old town’s creme de la creme in 
modern society, will be read with lively interest in 
New York and elsewhere. Wilhelm and Grutje 
are not so far in the perspective, either, that their 
very respectable descendants of to-day, may turn 
up noses at their simple manners and primitive 
mode of life. 

In one of his later, charming sketchy novels, 
dealing, as usual, with infinitesimal details Mr. 
Howells — deploring the fact that nothing exciting 
occurs to vary the daily and conventional inter- 
course of his lovers — says: 

- me! of these things would have availed in a 
novel, and something of the kind would have hap- 
pened, too. But, to tell the truth, nothing what- 
ever happened and if it had not been for the anx- 
iety in my mind I should have found it much 
pleasanter so,” 

Let us pray heaven to be kinder to Mr. Howells 
—to arrange for him, in his later years — which the 
present writer affectionately hopes may carry him 
into the middle of the twentieth century —some 
drama which shal] fall within his field of vision. 

Must a man live and study life for twenty, thirty, 
or forty years, with eye bent steadily upon the 


verities, and yet meet with no accident, no befit- 
ting tragic thing to put in a book 

True, in the quotation, referred to, Mr. Howells 
speaks as Basil Marde, but he speaks as Mr. How- 
ells, also, and with what persistency has he stuck 
to a self conceived line of probabilities, in a vol- 
ume of fiction which begins to approach Dumas, 
and exceeds Tolstoi, in magnitude. How many 
readers have waited in vain for this gifted author 
with his splendid equipment of prose, his virile 
grip upon the deus ex machina of the novel, to 
write something which should set the blcod puls- 
ing. There is fine dramatic instinct, at times, but 
the vision, afield, is narrowed, circumscribed, 
alights upon the mottled wings of a butterfly, 
mildly in peril of floating spiders’ webs and misses 
the lowered horns of the bull, its angry front and 
smothering clouds of dust, 

But the butterfly is pleasant company, instinct- 
ively avoids the gossamer net and danger, unlurk- 
ing, threatens in the aspect of the rancus bovine 
creature. However. every man to his art, and the 
art of Mr. Howells is so high and fine, there is no 
criticism which may not seem captious, and even 
presumptious to the multitude of his admiring 
readers. 

Robert Louis Stevenson was not tethered within 
the bounds and metes, nor concerned with the 
needs and uses, the scruples, conventions and 
theories of modern realism and I, for one, can not 
see that his art is the less high and fine, his pur- 
pose the less noble, his literary truth—if I may 
use the phrase — the less valuable, because of that 
freedom. From a certain—and it seems to me 
competent — point of view /iterary truth has to do 
with the whole field of human action, perception 
and thought life—it is concerned not only with 
the verified facts and phases of everyday life, the 
probabilities of environment and situation, the 
qualities of proved character, the niceties of man- 
nerism, but also with the vea/ities of imagination, 
with things spiritual and ideal. Approaching 
Stevenson thus equipped for measurement, one 
discovers with cleared vision, the triumph of truth 
in his work. 

There is littie enough that is anthropometric in 
the art which presents to the mind’s eye his 
human figures in Wier of Hermiston — yet the 
chisel of Phidias could not have so wonderfully 
limned them to the physical vision. Creutures 
purely of the imagination, they yet live in the con- 
sciousness of the reader—and there will live—as 
definite figures draped, mannered, charactered, 
illuminated in a glow of word painting which has 
burned them qulbatinaty into the gray matter of 
the brain. 

I can not argue with the view of Sidney Calvin— 
Mr. Stevenson’s able editor — that “silence,” after 
the abrupt ending of Wier of Hermiston, might 
have ‘seemed best’ —in fact Mr. Calvin removes 
all doubt upon that score in his own delicate han- 
dling of the remainder of the plot. 

The characters are vividly enough presented in 
the fragment, but the author’s ultimatum is re- 
quired to complete them in consummate propor- 
tion. There is and always will be something want- 
ing. ‘* What he seems to have intended,’ as Mr. 
Henry James has said—a definite final destiny, 
»erhaps to round out the career of Kirstie E lliott. 

The Justice-Clerk, ostensibly modeled from a lay 
figure, is yet Mr. Stevenson’s own creation and as 
himself says, undoubtedly his masterpiece. The 
certain—never doubtful—masterly strokes in 
which the character is drayn are the best evi- 
dences of purely creative genius, which the later 
years have given us. 

“The atmosphere of his father’s sterling in- 
dustry was the best of Archie’s education. Assur- 
edly it did not attract him; assuredly it rather 
rebutted and depressed. Yet it was still present, 
unobserved like the ticking of a clock, an arid 
ideal, a tasteless stimulant in the boy’s life.’ 

Thus swiftly, and with indefinable charm of 
word painting, is one phase of his character pre- 
sented. The restis of apiece. ‘* Beyond the third 
chapter he showed the plebeian in larger print; 
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the low gross accent, the low foul mirth, grew 
broader and commoner; he became less formida- 
ble and infinitely more disgusting.’’ There are 
mere touches of the brush which give form and 
color to the resurrected dust of ancient Braxfield. 
The *“ Hanging Judge’’ now lives, heir to immor- 
tality, in a work of art which sets at naught, the 
archives of a state, the records of a supreme court, 
—the apotheosis of romanticism. The reader 
less than Mr. Stevenson undoubtedly —is little 
concerned to know by what means the verities 
could have been subserved in surmounting the 
legal difficulties which stood in the way of con- 
summating his character scene — where the stern 
father should have condemned his son to death. 
The author evidently had thought it worth while 
to study the situation carefully even with the 
best of legal advice — but, after all, his way would 
have been the reader’s way. Nowhere has the 
humorous style—there is no other word which 
answers the purpose so well — found such perfect 
expression as in the romance, ** Wier of ie rmis- 
ton.”” To give details of plot and circumstance 
would be to rob the reader of the joy of discovery. 

In the two volumes of Vailima letters we have 
more than a look into the workshop of this supre me 
artist. His daily life, his methods—or lack of 
them — in work, his very habit of thought, wrought 
in infinite detail, is here in abundant measure —a 
measure which sets the man before us in such 
vivid, intimate life-likeness as no literary portrait- 
ure has yet done for any author. The life long 
study, the labor and love, the . 1insté my: minutia 
of Boswell were not up to this kind of thing. No 
detail of life at the mountain plantation of Vailima, 
no circumstance of the day, no flitting thought is 
too trivial for record in those letters to a friend.— 
“(I scarce know what I write, so hideous a Niagara 
of rain roars, shouts and demonizes on the iron 
roof —it is pitch dark, too—the lamp lit at 5.) It 
was a blessed thing when I struck my own road; 
and I got home, neat for lunch time, one of the 
most wonderful mud statues ever witnessed.” So 
many entertaining adventures happen in a twenty 
minute walk. 

‘Fanny and Belle are sewing machining in the 
next room. I have been pulling down their hair, 
and Fanny has been kicking me, and now I am 
driven out. Austin I have been chasing about the 
verandah.”’ Such are the details in moments of 
recreation. Anon he grows introspective, and the 
reader is allowed to enter and inspect in some 
pastime, the complicated machinery of construc- 
tion, in that wonde ful workshop which produced 

‘The Dynamiters,” Dr. Jekyll and ao Hyde,” and 
“The Master of Ballantree.” ‘“**C’est une fan- 
tasma gorie’ dira-t-on? Ou Siadamie. si nous la 
voyons, cur Spensir la voit,’ says M. Taine in his 
History of English Literature. And one must see 
—insome measure’ as Stevenson saw, to gather 
the rich fruitage of intellectual delight there is in 
portions of the Vailima letters. o writer has 
ever talked himself, to the public, so o frankly, self- 
consciously — yet- without ee. 

. W. CALKINS. 





* Charles Scribner’s Sons, Publishers, New York. 
*Two Volumes. Stone & Kimball, Chicago, 
Publishers. 


Food Products of the World.* By Mary E. 
Green, M. D. Any book having an introduction 
by Miss Juliet Corsen needs only mention to Mip- 
LAND readers to insure attention and careful con- 
sideration. Thisisanexhaustive treatise on foods, 
meats, their preservation by drying, salting and 
canning; fish, condiments, oils, milk, cereals, fruits 
and nuts. Dr, Green’s successful medical prac- 
tice, her work on the Jury of Awards on Food 
Products at the World’s Columbian E xposition, 
and her oom 0 ery service as lecturer on scien- 
tific cookery before ladies’ clubs and other organ- 
izations throughout the country have fitted her 


for the finished work under consideration. There 
*Published by Hote! World, Chicago. $1.50. 


is not a loosely constructed sentence in the entire 
250 pages; everything is tersely written and ele- 
gantly expressed, yet marked with a simplicity 
that commends it alike to the ripe scholar or to 
the busy cook. There are no foreign words to 
mystify, no “glittering generalities”’ to confuse; 
from beginning to end ‘Food Products of the 
World” aims to instruct and to elevate cookery to 
the dignity of a science and the beauty of an art. 
This book—which should be in every public li- 


brary and in every home—is beautifully illus- 
trated by Dr. Green’s gifted daughter, Grace 
Green Bohn. 

Hattie Sanford Russell, 


The most timely and practical contri- 
butions made to our common stock of 
information by any author in recent years 
are the two works on Munic ipal Govern- 
ment, by Albert Shaw, one giving the 
result of the author’s research and origi- 
nal investigation in Great Britain, the 
other covering the most interesting and 
profitable fields of inquiry in Continental 
Europe. This second work,* somewhat 
more voluminous than the first, gives 
much space to Paris, which its author 
presents as “the typical modern city,” 
and to the French municipal system. 
The author then successively considers 
the systems of Belgium, Holland and 
Spain, the recent progress of Italian cities, 
the framework of German city govern- 
ment, municipal functions in Germany, 
the free city of Hamburg and its sanitary 
reforms, the tr: insformation of Vienna, 
and Budapest, Hungary's new me tropolis. 
The three appendices give the budget of 
Paris and that of Berlin and the French 
municipal code 

The reader will readily see that in the 
brief space reserved for book reviews we 
cannot adequately cover themes so com- 
prehensive. We place this second work 
along with the first with a sense of satis- 
faction that it is an American scholar and 
investigator to whom we are indebted for 
this valuable service. No citizen of Glas- 
gow, no Parisian, no Berliner could have 
done this work as well. Doctor Shaw, 
who had spent years in the new cities of 
the Middle-West and had long resided in 
our American metropolis, best knew what 
to write that would be most serviceable 
to our city-ward tending people. The 
two works together serve as “a general 
sketch of the history, forms, methods, 
motives and results of municipal admin- 
istration in those countries of Europe 
which have dealt most successfully and 
instructively with the new proble ms aris- 
ing out of the conditions of life in cities.’ 
When we consider that, with much that 
is deplorable in old world conditions, in 





* Municipal Government in Continental Europe, 
by Albert Shaw. The Century Company, New 
York. 
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all Europe “the honesty and general effi- 
ciency of municipal government is not 
seriously questioned,” and that “the term 
munic ipal government in the United 
States is suggestive of attempts to eman- 
cipate our great towns from the control 
of corrupt and inefficient men, to the end 
that the revenues may be honestly col- 
lected and expended, and public work 
properly performed, and _ that the police 
power may be purified from its taint of 
alliance with injustice and crime,” we 
must see with what profit we may turn to 
this exhaustive work for information as to 
better ways of serving ourselves and our 
neighbors through the machinery of city 
government. 

We find that Paris is “the unrivaled 
leader” in the modern art of “ reconstruct- 
ing cities” and of “dealing with them as 
organic entities.” The impulse given in 
this direction by the Revolution and after- 
ward by Napoleon III is a side of modern 
French history more gratifying than one 
might expect from those sources. But 
the work of development from within did 
not stop with the downfall of Louis 
Napoleon. The city has done marvel- 
ously well under the Re public. “ Prefects 
may come and go, ministries may change 
with the seasons, but the splendid admin- 
istrative machine moves. steadily on.’ 
“The administrative machinery of Paris 
is complex, but unified.” “ This wonder- 
ful machine, which includes policemen, 
firemen, school- teachers, street-cleaners, 
bookkeepers, civil engineers, architects, 
and even artists, is a/fogether out of polt 
tics. France might to-morrow accept the 
sway of a military dictator; but this need 
not involve a single change in the per- 
sonnel of the administrative organization 
of Paris.” “If a large percentage of the 
wealth of the community is absorbed into 
the public treasury, that wealth is, upon 
the whole, disbursed in such a way as to 
produce results more valuable to society 
and in most cases more valuable to the 
individuals concerned, than could possi- 
bly have been secured by private expen- 
diture.” Here is the lesson to be derived 
from a study of Paris as a municipality, 

a lesson much needed i in American cities 
where “how not to do it” would seem to 
be the real question under consideration 
in city councils and among city officials. 

“The framework of German govern- 
ment” is a most instructive chapter, for 
“municipal housekeeping” can be “ob- 
served to better advantage in Germany 
than in any other country.” Slow as they 
have been to adopt new methods and 
improvements, yet “the Germans have, 
unquestionably, a higher capacity for 
organized social action than Anglo-Saxon 


or Celtic peoples. The high-class, pro- 
fessional services which German cities 
command, with the high sense of honor 
which the Germans bring to public posi- 
tions, has a lesson of duty to those Amer- 
icans who decline to serve the city in any 
public capacity and yet complain because 
the city is not honestly and efficiently 
served. 

The other chapters are equally sug- 
gestive. Berlin’s success in making her 
sewage a source of profit; Hamburg’s 
success in driving out the possibility of 
another cholera devastation, the munici- 
pal savings bank system, municipal own- 
ership and control of water and light, ete. 
etc., all point to possibilities for American 
cities, the realization of which would 
lighten the general burden and immeas- 
urably add to the citizen’s health, happi- 
ness and pre sperity. 


What an influence the six great leaders 
of the New England school of literature 
have exerted, and still exert! Elbert 
Hubbard in his “foreword” to Bryant's 
sketch of Simms in “Little Journeys to 
the Homes of American Authors "* makes 
this suggestive remark: 

Six men in New England have made a lasiing 
place for themselves in American letters. Their 
work was good, but this alone (with a single excep- 
tion) would not have floated it. It was necessary 
that they should stand by each other, and they did. 
There was an unwritten agreement that Boston 
and Cambridge should protect their own. This 
was done through the cult of a great university, 
through the lyceum, and through the magazines 
controlled by publishers that were party to the 
alliance An occasional growl in the way of a 
Fable for Critics only advertised all hands. 

And all the point I would now make is that when 
Mr. Simms moved from Massachusetts to South 
Carolina he courted oblivion and won her. 

It is hard to realize that one could write 
fifty volumes — poems, plays, novels, his- 
tories and biographies, and be commended 
for his work by such a critic as Bryant, 
and in a few short years be so forgotten 
that the general reader cannot name his 
greatest poem, cannot even pronounce 
his full name with certainty. These 
“Little Journeys,” unlike those described 
in Mr. Hubbard's first volume, are made 
up—with one exception—of contribu- 
tions to Putnam’s “ Homes of American 
Authors,” published forty-three years 
ago. Of these reproductions, three were 
written by George William Curtis, 
namely, “Emerson,” “Hawthorne” and 
‘Longfellow”; Hilliard wrote of Pres- 
cott, and of Everett; Briggs of Lowell; 
Godwin of Audubon; ‘Tuckerman of 
Irving; Greene of Bancroft, and Elbert 
Hubbard of Walt Whitman. All are 


*G.S. Putnam’s Sons, Publishers, through the 
Des Moines Book and Stationery Company. 
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reproductions except the paper last 
named. All but the last named have 
interesting “forewords” by Mr. Hubbard. 
It is gratifying to have these interesting 
chapters from the lighter literature of the 
early fifties brought together in a beauti- 
ful little book handsomely pictured with 
wood engravings, and each with a “send 
off” by that most modern of modern 
degenerates, the original editor of Zhe 
Philistine. It is refreshing to follow the 
fine enthusiasm of the young George 
William Curtis in his glorification of 
the New England Immortals, to study 
Hilliard’s charming style, and to note 
contemporaneous judgments concerning 
other prominent writers of the early fifties. 

Here, for instance, is a mild expression 
of the conservatism of that period on the 
slavery question. Mr. Charles F. Briggs 
concludes his sketch of Lowell with these 
apologetic words: 

ptietenting | the unpopular imputation 
which rests upon his name [that of being an abo- 


litionist], it does not appear to have made him 
enemies in the South. 


French wit and New England earnest- 
ness are most happily combined in Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. In her more serious 
work the reader has only a glimpse here 
and there of that Celtic side of her nature 
which is such a charm to her friends. In 
“Chapters from Life”* this charming 
ge of the author’s personality is for the 

rst presented in all its fullness. There 
is no other American writer of our time 
who uses words with a more delicate 
sense of their reserves of meaning. Mrs. 
Ward insists that all the praise accorded 
her as a master of style belongs to her an- 
cestors. Her father, Rev. Dr. Phelps, 
and her mother who died in her infancy, 
and her grandfather, Rev. Moses Stuart, 
were all gifted with the power of reaching 
others by means of the printed page. 
The late James T. Fields, referring to the 
issue of two hundred thousand copies of 
a work by her grandfather, and the large 
circulation of her own works, once laugh- 
ingly remarked, “ You can’t help it, you 
come of a family of large circulations.” 
This book of recollections abounds in de- 
— ictures of the men and women 
of New England who have powerfully af- 
fected the intellectual and religious life 
of this people. It also makes the reader 
better acquainted with a most interesting 
woman whose books have been read by 
millions and—some of them at least— 
have found permanent lodgment in the 
memory of thousands. 


> Soughpcn, Jie & Co., Boston, Publishers. 
Through L. B 


. Abdill. Des Moines. $1.50. 
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Two American epics in a single year! 
Soon following “The March to the Sea” 
comes “Abraham Lincoln,”* the poem 
which was awarded the thousand dollar 
prize in the New York Hera/d’s competi- 
tion for the best American epic. But for 
the action of the learned judges in the 
competition, we would never have sus- 
pected the poem’s epic quality. It seems 
to us essentially lyric. Its author, Lyman 
Whitney Allen, simply styles it “a poem.” 
Prepared to be uplifted by it, we are only 
pleased with it. There is much in these 
several lyrics that is fanciful and has little 
relation to the subject; but there are pas- 
sages which bring the man Lincoln back 
to us and make us feel almost sure the 
poet has caught the spirit of his theme. 
Of nature’s part in the development of 
the patriot statesman, Lincoln, he sings: 

‘* She bound him, that he might feel 
The weight of oppression’s heel; 
She starved him, that he might learn 
The hunger of souls that yearn; 
She bruised him, that he might know 
Somewhat of the world’s great woe; 
She helmed him with faith; she placed 
The girdle of strength at his waist.” 

It is altogether a lofty conception of our 
great American, and as such it is heartily 
welcomed. ‘ 


* Abraham Lincoln, a Poem, by Lyman Whit- 
ney Allen. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


RECEIVED 


An Uncrowned King, a Romance of 
ys Politics; by Sydney C.Grier. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, publishers. 

Boss Bart, Politician; a Western Story 
of Love and Politics; by Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. F. Tennyson Neely, publisher. 

The Story of a Train of Cars, a Tale of 
Travel; by Wallace Peck. Authors’ Pub- 
lishing Company, New York; 50 cents. 

Property of Don Gilbar; by Henry 
Block. Authors’ Publishing Company, 


- New York. 


Sir Knights of the Golden Pathway, by 
Anna S. P. Duryea, with illustrations by 
Mabel Welder Baldwin. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.* 

* Hopkins’s Pond and Other Sketches, by 
Robert T. Morris. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.* 

About Children. What Men and 
Women have Said. Chosenand Arranged 
by Rose Porter. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York.* 

Concerning Friendship. A Year Book. 
Compiled by Eliza Atkins Stone. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.* 


* Through the Des Moines Book and Stationery 
ompany. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


The publication of a real live war 
poem is an event. Many write rhymes 
about the war of the Rebellion, but few 
there be who breathe the breath of life 
into the dry details of battles, marches and 
sieges. In recognition of that recent 
event, the issuance of “ The March to the 
Sea,” by Major S. H. M. Byers, this maga- 
zine has arranged to supply every sub- 
scriber with a handsome copy of the work, 
without other additional expense than ten 
cents to cover postage, correspondence, 
etc. Far from being a source of profit to 
the publisher of this magazine, the ar- 
rangement involves a considerable bill 
of expense. But the work is worthy, and 
THE MIDLAND rejoices in its ability to 
place it where it belongs—in the homes 
of the appreciative people of the Middle- 
west. 

Your magazine is an excellent one and 
its arrival is looked for each month with 
interest. H. F. Dorcas, editor Press, 
Mechanicsville. 

I am more and more pleased with THE 
MIDLAND.—Elsie W. Gaynor, LeMars. 

I like THE MIDLAND better than all 
the other magazines I take, and I take a 
dozen.—R. E. Dean, Sioux City. 

I am pleased to note the steady in- 
crease in circulation of THE MIDLAND.— 
James Morton,G. P. & T.A., B., C. R. & 
N. R’y, Cedar Rapids. 

THE MIDLAND grows better all the 
time.—George Larimer, Cedar Rapids. 

THE MIDLAND is taking high rank 
among the magazines.— T. C. Hacker, 
editor Chronicle, Hampton. 

My admiration for THE MIDLAND 
grows with each succeeding number. The 
Grant articles alone are worth the sub- 
scription price.—George Farquhar, Vil- 
lisca. 

Of the eight monthlies that come to my 
desk, THE MIDLAND ranks with the best, 
and has the warmest place in my affec- 
tions.—Mrs. C. H. Brake, Hawarden. 

With which I am greatly pleased. Am 
also proud of Iowa’s magazine.—Effie M. 
Marshall, Casey. 

We are delighted with THE MIDLAND. 
—H. H. Wright, Adjutant- General of 
Iowa, Centerville. 


We have not missed a number of THE 
MIDLAND yet, and our liking for it grows 
with each year and number.—Mrs. C. H. 
Overholt, Greenfield. 

I find that THE MIDLAND requires bet- 
ter literary work than some of the older 
magazines of the east, and I am glad of 
it—Grant Smith, Kalona. 

It is the first opened of my magazines 
and the last to be laid aside.—R. L. Mas- 
iker, Lansing. 

Our congratulations in making such 
signal success in pushing your magazine 
to the front.—Krebs Bros., advertisers, 
Cedar Rapids. 

THE MIDLAND looks prosperous and 
grows steadily in interest. I particularly 
enjoy the travel and war sketches.—F rank 
L. Mahin, editor Clinton Heradd. 

THE MIDLAND’S articles on Grant are 
certainly very fine.-— Asa Whitten, Pella. 

THE MIDLAND needs no booming. It 
is casting its shadow, and coming events 
will bring it up toa high circulation.—W. 
W. Campbell, Jesup. 

I like it better with every issue.—Jessie 
C. Newcomb, Solon. 

I consider THE MIDLAND a magnifi- 
cent piece of enterprise.—W. H. Bloom, 
publisher Courier, Sutherland. 

Our Iowa magazine, whose success is 
so gladly and proudly noted by everyone 
interested in the literary progress of the 
State——Frank B. Goddard, Decorah. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY magazine 
has the first place of all the magazines 
that come to our home.—Rev. S. W. 
Armstrong, Garden Grove. 

I have watched from time to time the 
steady improvement in the literature and 
general appearance of THE MIDLAND 
MONTHLY, and expect,to see the day 
when it will be equal to any of the lead- 
ing magazines of the east. There is no 
reason why the best magazine cannot be 
published in the middle states. All that 
is necessary is patronage.—W. H. Deam, 
College City Chronicle, Lorimer. 

And Colonel Emerson’s Grant in the 
West is fascinating beyond resistance. 
Certainly we must have THE MIDLAND 
for 1897.— Mary Everiy, Ames. 
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YOUNKER BROs. 


IMPORTERS AND 
RETAILERS OF... 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, CLOAKS, ETC. 
WALNUT STREET, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Mait ORDERS SOLICITED. 








.... The Leading Hotel in Iowa.... 


Savery 
House ~ 


RATES, $2.50 TO $4.50 PER DAY. 














An excellent Café on first floor. Service first-class. 
Prices reasonable. 


W.L.BROWN, Mgr. Des Moines, Iowa. 








Publisher's Notes— Continued. 


I have a pardonable pride in THE better than any of the preceding copies. 
MiIpLAND.—Dr. E.G. Linn, Mt. Pleasant. —C. W. Yerger, editor of Mews Letter, 


I enjoy it very much ; but till now have Sapa Sp 


had to borrow it to read. I shall enjoy it Twenty questioners should know that 
more by having won it.—G. N. Brace the answers which do not strictly conform 
(Twenty Questioner), Algona. to the few invariable rules given in our 


monthly announcement, and, too, those 

My congratulations on the success you which come to us with insufficient postage, 

are making of THE MIDLAND. Ihave are thrown out. Early learn the lesson 

just finished reading the last numberfrom of conformity to conditions. Yours not 

cover to cover, and it is the best copy 1 _ to reason why; yours but to try —and try. 

have ever received of your meritorious The greatest gain will not be in the win- 
magazine. In fact, each number seems ning, but in the trying. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers 303, 404, 604 E. F., 3 


32, 601 E. F., 1044, and Stubs 1008, 1043 and others. Highest Awards Paris 
Exposition, 1878 and 1889, and Chicago, 1893. 





How Do Your Eyes Feel? 
How Does Your Head Feel? 


IT MAY BE that you see as well 
as anyone and yet need 
Spectacles. 


HARRY P. HOLMES, Expert Optician. 


611 E. Locusr Sr. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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For Irrigated Lands, Southern Lands, 
lowa Farms, Des Moines Homes, or 
Acreage, address— 
~=—— Wm. H. Harwood 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


216 SIXTH AVENUE. MENTION THE MIDLAND. 


What Book? 





Any Book! 


YOU CAN GET OF 


The Des Moines Book & Stationery Go. 


514 WALNUT STREET, 


Best! Books from all publishers. Write us for information and 
prices. New books a specialty. 


New Store. Large Stock. 


—the modern ready-to-use 


STOVE POLISH 











makes your 
stove bright 
with little 
work. No 
dirt, dust or 
odor. Atall 
dealers’. , 


a 
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A Small Amount of 
pobst Time, Perhaps a Little 
Trouble... 





To send us a postal card asking for our 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
giving NEW STYLEs in 


Fine Up-to-Date 


SE se Footwear eH ME 


Always the latest and 25 PER CENT LESS 
than Chicago prices. Delivered 
to you free. 


W. L. WHITE SHOE CO. 


506 Walnut St., Des Moines, lowa. 





Hours, 9 to 11 a. m., 3 to 5 p. Me 
Sundays, 9:30 to 10:30 a. m. 


DR. E. H. HAZEN, 


Cor. Fifth and Locust Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Telephones. 


Specialties: Eye, Ear, Throat and Nose. 
Office, Marquardt Blk., Room 303. 





Publisher's Notes — Continued. 


Mr. E.O. McCormick, who is passenger 
traffic manager of the Big Four route, is 
particularly happy in surrounding him- 
self with the brightest young man in the 
railroad business. Mr. Wm. P. Deppe, 
Mr. McCormick's chief clerk, is a striking 

roof of the statement, and whenever 

usiness calls his chief away from his 
headquarters, he so fully represents him 
as to give to both Mr. McCormick him- 
self and the public assurance that no 
matter of importance, great or small, is 
ever neglected during the absence of the 
head of the office. 


Many ighenene | Questions come to hand 
after the monthly competition is closed 


-on the night of the 15th of every month 
—and consequently are thrown out. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 


It is sometimes unfortunate to have a 
representative who so completely repre- 
sents as to be taken for the person him- 
self. Such was the case in taking Mr. 
F. W. Wilshire for his chief. Mr. Wilshire 
is the one next to Mr. Brockenbrough, 
who is general freight and passenger 
agent of the Cleveland Terminal and 
Valley Railroad. He is young in years 
to have climbed so high on the railroad 
ladder. Mr. J. P. Leingang is Mr. Brock- 
enbrough’s assistant, with separate office 
force. 
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This issue of THE MIDLAND is scheduled to be out before December 25th. To those of its read- 
ers who are within fifty miles of us, it will be time to make us a flying visit to pick up Christmas ¢ 
s. 

Fancy Linens. 

= . ~ . 7 . > 
We are especially strong this year on Fancy Pieces for the Tabie, and all sorts of Fancy Articles, 
together with a very large line of Down Sofa Pillows, richly embroidered in Japanese tinsel and 
silk. The work is done on silk and satin covers, ranging in price. These find rapid sale at the 
low prices. 

©ur Ladies’ Handkerchiefs. 
The most complete assortment ever brought to this city. The popular goods are the soft bleached 
finish, Fine Sheer Linen, now so very much sought after. We make especial mention of ‘Convent 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs,’ worked on the finest Irish linen, ranging in price from 12% cents 
up to Socents. All are unlaundered. 

The Fan Assortment 
Is exceedingly fine. Take the Empire Fan in the grades ranging in price from 69 cents up to 
$5.00. Each is one exceedingly choice. 

Fine Kid Gloves. 
We give a great deal of care and attention to this important line. We keep the best line known 
of $1.00 Kids in five styles. The Trefousse and Centemeri brands stand at the head in the art of 
kid glove making. 

©ur Display of Art Goods 
Is very choice in lines of Dresden and delft art pieces handsomely mounted and engraved. All 
sorts of Token Pieces for Christmas gifts. 

Christmas Umbrellas. 


Always a desirable present. Finest class of umbrellas 


finely mounted especially for the Holiday trade. We HARRIS-EMERY- CO. 


hope to see the many readers of THE MIDLAND dur- 
ing the Holiday season. DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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As a Present> 


NOTHING is handsomer or more acceptable 
than a nice song-bird. Our Canaries are the 
very best, imported from the noted Hartz 
Mountains, Germany, and the price is low, only 
$3.00 each. Also Mocking Birds, Parrots, etc. 
We ship everywhere. Gold Fish,—An ele- 
gant stock of sparkling, vigorous, variegated 
and plain fish..... 
Choice Palms, Holly, Wreathing, 
Mistletoe, Etc. 


lowa Seed Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


$$$, — 








Publisher's Notes— Continued. 


I have very carefully examined copies Your magazine improves with every 
of THE MIDLAND MONTHLY sent meby _ issue.—Ella H. Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. T. S. Brown, and | take pleasure in The magazine alone is a prize worth 
saying that I find it one of the cleanest, having.—J. E. Price, Brookland, D.C. 
brightest, best magacines in the ores | ; 
for the family circle or for the school. I . a mes “8 
heartily recommend it to whoever reads} ee ee “Pq Cen- 
English.—Edward Hyatt, Supt., etc.,Win- ee sensed Pevtdsitlilnias oa Se. oe 
chester, Calif. I received THE MIDLAND and like it 
immensely.—E. S. Bisbee, Baltimore, Md. 





THE MIDLAND is indeed getting afield 


I wish to congratulate you on having a 


very “slick” publication—J. L. Loomis, Enclosed find $1.50, etc. I like THE 
New England Pass. Agt. C.,R. I. & P. MIDLAND very much.—A. S. Hisey, 
Ry., Boston, Mass. Upland, Neb. 
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[OWA PRINTING CO. 


120 Fourth St., Des Moines. 


«+sL_ithographers 


Printers, Binders, 
Blank Book Makers. 
Copper Plate Calling Cards, Invitations, etc. Litho- 


graphed County, School and Other Bonds in blank 
or made to order. 
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M. Riegelman & Co. 
WHOLESALE 


MILLINERY wx 


id 


S Dia Dead 
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Spring Stock, 1897, complete Febru- 
ary Ist. 


Orders and Correspondence Solicited. 


Baad 
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419421 WALNUT ST., 


DES MOINES, 
IOWA. 
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Thé Dés Moines Optical Gollege 


* DR. A. G. SPINGLER, 
IN CHARGE. 


Try our Correspondence Course; 
you will never regret it. A class 

or personal attendance, begin- 
ning January 4th, 1897, is now 
forming. Your eoiics ation is wanted. For infor- 
mation address L. SPINGLER, SECRETARY, 416 
Fourth Street, Des J hing Iowa. 








‘ONLY THE BEST 





LIFE INSURANCE 


-IS GOOD ENOUGH. 





Those who search carefully for the 
BEsT wil] find the 


Equitable Life of Iowa... 


HOME OFFICE, DES MOINES. 


AGENTS WANTED in Unoccupied Territory. 


LIGHT, HEAT POWER 


OF ALL KINDS 





Furnished by the... 


CAPITAL CITY 


GAS # # # # & 


LIGHT CO. # # 


208 Fifth St., Des Moines. 

















Also, appliances of every kind to which gas 
may be applied. 
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THE MIDLAND certainly deserves its 
success, and the War Sketches are par- 
ticularly interesting to us, because we 
live in the line of Sherman’s march to 
Atlanta.—Miss Bell Bayless, Kingston, 
Ga. 

THE MIDLAND pleases me in every 
way. It is just such a monthly as I have 
for thirty years desired to see established 
in this Steslosinps — region, and I am 
glad to know that you have won merited 
success in your enterprise—Andrew 
Downing, Topeka, Kan. 


POINTS FOR NEWSDEALERS. 


I keep just enough of the cheap litera- 
ture [the five and ten-centers ] to supply 
my regular trade and try to push the sale 
of publications that allow the man who 
does the work a living profit—S. W. 
Tevilli, Paris, Texas, in Book and News- 
dealer. 

THE MIDLAND allows newsdealers a 
living profit—which is more than the 
ten-centers can afford to allow; therefore, 
push THE MIDLAND. . 
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EL Recognition... 


pre has a great many things to be proud 
of, among which is the conservatism of 
its people on matters political, social and 
financial; and, like the people of Drum- 
tochty, they rejoice when any of their num- 
ber receives recognition in the affairs of 
men. The fact that the Hon. G. L. Dobson, 
vice-president of the Des Moines Life As- 
sociation of Iowa, was elected Secretary of 
the State of Iowa at the last election, Is a 
matter of special rejoicing among the 
Olicy-holders and officers of that typical 
owa institution. This fact was immediately 
succeeded by the president of that Associa- 
tion, Mr. C. E. Rawson, being elected as 
resident of the National Mutual Life Un- 
erwriters Association in their convention 
at Kansas City in November. The plans 
and business of this Association seem to 
have been builded in a way that at once 
attracts the admiration and confidence of 
intelligent men everywhere. The Associa- 
tion seems to be a blending of all that is 
good in old-line and assessment insurance 
without the weakness of the latter or ex- 
cessive costs of the former. 

Anyone who is interested, either in obtaining in- 
surance or an agency, would do well to write D. R. 
Hubbard, Supt. of Agencies, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Cash Securities Deposited with the Auditor of 
State, over $125,000. 








VOLUME I of the 


Hypnotic 
Magazine 


Ended with the December issue, 320 pages; 
volume complete (5 numbers), 60 cents, 
postpaid. 

Special Features for 1897. 
Sound, Practical, 
Scientific, Useful. 


One Dollar a Year $1 00 One Dollar a Year 


You Want Facts. 
So Do We.... 


PREMIUM OFFER.—We give a free copy of 
the book, Eye Up-to-Date,” to all 
our annual subscribers for the year 1897. 
Book of 165 pages. Address: 


THE PSYCHIC PUBLISHING CO. 
56 sth Ave., Chicago. 





__~AAAAA_ 


THERE IS as much differ- 
ance in wheat as in potatoes. 
The wheat for Pillsbury's 
Best Flour is not selected by 
its looks; it is analyzed. We 
don't guess at its health-giv- 
ing qualities; we test it 


Pillsbury’s 


Best Feeds the 
: World. 


It makes 
more bread, 
better bread, 
whiter bread, 
than any 
other flour, 











All Grocers Sell It. 


Pe ng Breed, ant ow to Make It,” our 
page et free. Ask your grocer 
for it or write Pillsbury, eapolis. 


— WAAAY 
e>Lducation.-a 


The Oldest of the High-Class Educational Magazines 
Should be Read by All Educators. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 
CONTAINS, AMONG OTHER IMPORTANT PAPERS, THE 
FOLLOWING: 


The Doctor and the School, Hon. Henry Sabin. 

The Development of the Young Child with Reference 
to Exercise, W. P. Manton, M. D. 

Childhood and Education, Supt. C. F. Carroll. 

Children’s Lies, Edgar James Swift. 

The System (showing why so many women teachers 
break down), Harriet H. Heller. 


CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
The Higher Life of the College, President John E, 
radley, LL. D. 
The New American Academy, Rev. A. D. Mayo, M. 











A. ae 

A Child’s Experience in Beginning Latin, Adelia R. 
Hornbrook. 

A Neglected Factor in Education, Prof.Walter Smith. 

Edueationa! Fads and Reforms, Supt. E. L.Cowdrick. 

A Winter Waterfall), Henry M. Chadwick. 

The Summer School and the Teacher, Henry G, 
Schneider. 

Normal Schools in the United States, Charles C. 
Ramsay. 

Editorial. 

A Life-Book, E. M. Chapman. 

The Phonograph as a Literary Aid. 

Foreign Notes. 

Among the Books. 

Periodicals. 


Subscription, $3.00 a Year. 


_ Send six 2-cent om for sample copy. Address 
Kasson & PALMER, 50 Bromfield St., Boston., Mass 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


Are so simple that the youngest can understand them. 
So easy that the oldest can work them. . 








TAKEN FROM LIFE 


106 YEARS OLD S&S YEARS OLD 


Such easy terms that anybody can purchase one. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


; The Recognized Trade Paper of the Lpiterary Craft 
‘ he ESTABLISHED 1877 Pum 
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Send six cents for Sample Copy. 
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(Take notice to-day. This ad. will not appear again.) “THe “THe WORLD'S 
Licut GREATEST 
RUNNING” TYPEWRITER” 
x . 





$100.00 IN GOLD 
FREE! 


can form the greatest number of words from the letters 
O in EDUCATION? You can make twenty or more 
words, we feel sure, and if you do, you will receive 
a@ good reward. Do not use any letter more times than it appears 
in the word. Use no language except English. Words spelled 
alike, but with different meaning, can be used but once. Use 
any dictionary. Pronouns, nouns, verbs, adverbs, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, adjectives, proper nouns allowed. Anything that is a legit- 
imate word will be allowed. Work it out in this manner: educa- 
tion, date, ducat, don, duce, duct, cat, con, cot, at, ate, ton, it, on, 
mo, etc. Use these words in your list. The publisher of WOMAN'S 
WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY will pay $20.00 in 
id to the person able to make the largest list of words from the 
| rot in the word EDUCATION; §10.00 for the second; $5.00 for 
the third; $5.00 for the fourth, and $2.00 each for the thirty next 
t lists. The above rewards are given free and without con- 
sideration, for the purpose of attracting attention to our handsome 
woman's magazine, twenty-eight pages, one hundred and twelve 
long columns, finely illustrated, and all original matter, long and 
short stories by the best authors; price, $1.00 per year. It is neces- i + 
eery yd you, to nec 9 ee nora to we er epee gems stamps 
rw a three months’ trial subscription with your list of words, and . 
panied J person sending the twenty-four cents and a list of twenty SUPERIORITIES ESTABLISHED: 
ee ny Ap oe ay en ete te = Lightest Key-touch, Greatest Speed, Most Convenient Paper 
ay , 0 2-page book, e ster 0! » g A 
Ballantrae,”” by Robert Louis Stevenson, a fascinating story of Feed, Best for Both Correspondence and Manifolding, 
love and thrilling adventure. Satisfaction quevantesd in every Best System of Scales. 

















case or your money refunded. Lists should be sent at once, and 
not later than April rsth. The names and addresses of successful PROM THE U. = rae . 
contestants will be printed in May issue, published in April. O; . epartment o' or, 

“ 4 eS eames wae "| DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO., Washington, Nov. 23, 1895. 


publication has been established nine years. We refer you to any 


mercantile agency for our standing. Make your list now. Gentlemen: We have now in use in the Bureaus of this Department 


nearly eighty Densmore machines. We have no complaint from the users of 


ADDRESS: them, hence we conclude they are giving entire satisfaction. Respectfully, 
(Signed) HIRAM BUCKINGHAM, Custodian. 
J. H. PLUMMER, Publisher, FREE: ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET CONTAINING TESTI- 


go5 Temple Court Building, Department 1002, Ee Cees Cee Saee ree: 


NEW YORK CITY. DENSMORE TYPEWRITER GO. new vorn..- 








The medical newspaper of Iowa. 


lowa Medical Journal + “res'tows piysiien stout 


yn read it. With the Midland 
Monthly to cash subscribers 


3 W. KIME, M. 1 Des Moines. & for $3.00 per year. 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Cash Prizes Offered for the Next Quarterly Competition. 


This magazine will be filled every month with the choicest and best literature 
obtainable from all sources, professional and otherwise. But in order to encourage the 
large and growing number of its subscribers who may, with propriety, be termed ama- 
teurs in literature,—that is, those who are not making literature a profession,— the pub- 
lisher of THE MIDLAND offers special prizes to'amateur writers of both prose and verse, 
as follows : dy, 

For the best Original Descriptive Paper, with accompanying Photographs or Draw- 
ings, or both, a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. . 

For the best Original Story of any length a cash prize of $20.00 will be awarded. 

For the best Original Poem, occupying not more than a page of this magazine, a 
—— of $10.00 will be awarded. 

his contest ts open omy fo yearly subscribers to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The } 
thirteenth quarterly competition will close April 1, 1897. 

This is not intended to interfere with the regular literary contributions to THE 
MIDLAND. Those who would enter the contest will please clearly state such intention 
on sending their MSS. : j 

Failure in one contest is no bar to entrance in future contests. Any subscriber may i 
enter any number of contributions. The namés of the unsuccessful will be withheld : 
from the public. A price will be offered for such contributions as are found by the editor 
to be available for use during the next twelve months. Mail subscription price ($1.50) to 
Publisher MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Do You Like This Cut of Our Latest 


Braumuller Case? 


Have you heard the beautiful 
BRAUMULLER Tone? 


Have you tried the triumphant 
BRAUMUL rer 1 ouch? 
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MRT BSRdtS VV 





We want you to see and hear and try our very latest 


wet New Scale Braumuller Piano vx « 


Because we believe you will like it and buy it and advise others to buy it 





SSIES 


Write W. H. Bowen, Traer, Ia., for BRAUMULLER QUICKSTEP, FREE. 
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an BLK MINNEAPOLIS , 


> DES moIness 


DURINGDENTAL OPERATIONS. 


oo 


High Grade Dentistry. 
Teeth Without Plates. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 





BISSER 
ENGRAVING 


AY} yy) 
FISHER 
BUILDING 


p\Cinicago 


im 


a he a 


No Matter 


What you want 





Illustrated 
o Engraved 








We can do it and 

Do it right. 
Binner Plates 
Mean. % 2% 
Perfect Plates 











Send ro cents for the Binner 
poster; it’sa dandy. Modern- 
ized Advertising mailed to 
any address on receipt of 
five two-cent stamps. 





WHAT THE GREAT DAILIES SAY. 


That readable. magazing.— Post-Intelligencer, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Strong all around.—News,, Springfield, Ill. 

Well written and profusely illustrated.—Cafital- 
Journal, Salem, Oregon. 

The public’s desire to know more of Mrs. Mc- 
Kinley is most satisfactorily gratified by this 
article, so well written and finely illustrated.— 
Chronicle, Spokane, Wash. 

Full of lively interest.—Omaha Bee. 

Has much to commend it to the reading public. 
— Times, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fiction and essays complete in superior number 
of this ambitious publication. — 7ridune, Salt 
Lake. 

But the first magazine to secure a comprehen- 
sive and able article on the subject was THE MID- 
LAND MONTHLY. The December, number which isa 
bright issue al] around, gives up sixteen pages to 
a very bright and interesting paper on the sub- 
ject, elaborately illustrated, etc. — Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune. 

Most interesting.—Forum, Fargo, N. D. 


This magazine, which is edited with good judg- 
ment and care, seems to have passed bey cal the 
experimental stage and to benow well established. 
—TLerra Haute Fapress. 


It is richly and profusely illustrated.—Record- 
Union, Sacramento, Calif. 


The Woman’s Club department continues to 
be one of the most interesting features......That 
well-edited and interesting moaeeine, which Mr. 
Brigham has made so successfully known and of 
which all Iowa is so proud.—Hawékeye, Burling- 


. ton, Ia. 


This biography of Grant is a strong feature of 
THE MIDLAND.— Telegraph, Portland, Ore. 


An admirable article on “‘The Coming First 
Lady of the Land.”— Sioux City Jourual. 

THE MIDLAND fs certainly a credit to lowa.— 
Dubuque Herald. 

Besides other valuable contributions.—Mi/wau- 
kee Journal. 

THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is a magazine of 
which, representing as it does the talent and 
genius of the mid-west, the central western states 
may well be proud.—F ree Press, Detroit, Mich. 





TEETH WITHOUT PAL aa FILLED 
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uers. GHRISTMAS GIFT 


which will afford an inexhaustible treasury of informa- 
tion for any household is now offered in that unequaled 
Library of Reference—The New 








LARGE eee Nearly 4,000 pages. Over j00.... 
VOLUMES Colored Maps, Charts and Diagrams. 


Every Volume Mechanically Perfect. 
Sgn STANDARD YOURS FOR 


CENTS 


AMERIGAN|S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Prepared under editorial supervision of John Clark Ridpath, 
LL.D.., author of ‘* Ridpath’s Histories,”’ etc., assisted bya 
corps of editors and over 100 eminent scholars and specialists. 


A SUPERB REFERENCE WORK 


treating over 60,000 topics (10,000 more than any other encyclo- 
pedia) covering the entire field of human knowledge, thought and 
endeavor, including THE ARTS, SCIENCES, PHILOSOPHY, HIS- 
TORY, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, 
METEOROLOGY, NAVIGATION, EXPLORATION, DISCOVERY, 
AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
ETHNOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, BOTANY, CHEMISTRY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, ELECTRICITY, THEOLOGY, LAW, MEDICINE, 
POLITICAL ECONOMY, STATISTICS, etc., etc. 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYOLA- 
PEDIA is brought down to the présent time, and contains hun- 
dreds of articles on subjects not treated in any other reference work. 
Another important feature in which it stands absolutely alone 
is its very full appendixes, which embrace over 100 subdivisions, 
including a BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, A DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS, A GAZETEER OF THE UNITED STATES, 
STATISTICS OF PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS, STATE AND TER- 
RITORIAL ELECTIONS, RELIGIOUS SUMMARIES, STATISTICS 
OF THE POPULATION OF THE WORLD, AND A VERITABLE 
MINE OF OTHER INFORMATION ON THOUSANDS OF SUBJECTS 
OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE. 


2 inches Thick IT IS NOW THE STANDARD 


The Only Encyclopedia 8% * Wide ‘ Beery echool, college, comt and public library, where the work 
+ ” as been thus far introduced, has immediately given it the prefer- 
Strictly “Up to Date. m% “ Long ence over all others. - - 


T l secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of 
MI Oo N = D Oo the entire set of 8 volumes. Balance 
x S$ payable $1.50 monthly for | year. 


You thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. 
THE NEW STANDARD AMERIOAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST OF ALL general reference works, 
All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regarding RECENT topics of universal interest. THE “STANDARD 
SEE HOW AMERICAN " contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLES on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such, for instance, 
LATE IT IS as “‘ THE X-RAY,” “‘ ARGON,” “‘ HORSELESS CARRIAGES,” “ THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,’ “COLOR PHOTOGRA- 
PHY,” etc., etc. It also gives biographies of hundreds of people who have LATELY become famous, such, for instance, 
as PROF. ROENTGEN, discoverer of the “ X-RAY,"’ IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD KIPLING, 
celebrated writer. Besides this it is the only encyclopedia which presents all the LATEST STATISTICS—State, Territorial and National, and of the whole 
. It is the One Great, Practical Reference Library for the Professi I and Busi Man, the Teacher the Student, the 
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—_— Farmer, Artisan and Mechanic. é 5 . = ae a 
With over 3,500 engravings of superb quality and wonderful variety, including numerous engravings of distinguished 


MACNIFICE NTLY Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers and Scientists, and with over 300 colored maps and charts from the VERY 


LLUSTRATED LATEST EXPLORATIONS and SURVEYS, delineating Continents, Empires, Countries, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, 
Solar, Lunar, and Planetary Systems, and every portion of the known world, and forming a Complete and Indexed Atlas 
THROUCHOUT of the globe’) THE STANDARD AMERICAN is the best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclo- 


ia in the English Language. 
Although the distribution was to close Dec. 1st, wehave decided 


= ae ped 

to continue it to Christmas. since the peculiar fitness of the 
workas a holiday gift makes its introduction in this way most 

valuable to us. 
To secure widespread and favorable Lamy A for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, we have decided to place a few 
Introductory sets in each community throughout the country for comparison with all other reference works as to plan, —— lateness of treatment and general 
tical and educational value. We feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will general in extent, it will last fora 
imited time only, af er which our regular subscription sale will begin, at prices ranging from $48 to $72 a set, according to style of binding. Now, however, to 
huickly and thoroughly introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal (about the cost of manufacture), the distribution to close Dec. 

sth at latest, or sooner if we consider seen number of these introductory sets to properly introduce the work at the special price has been distributed. 
SE} z 





1 1 to THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING re = Fifth AN York 4 € — a 5 eapoed e aS 
| | volumes of THE NEW STANDARD AMERICA) NCYC E in cloth binding, wi orw 
HOW TO SECURE | to you AT ONCE. The balance is nayable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about 5 centea day. If you A 
ONE OF THESE fer the half-Morocco binding, the monthly nayment will be $2, and for full sheep, $2.50 per month for one year. e 
recommend the half-WMorocco style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last a lifetime. If not 
| SPLENDID SETS as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded. Owing to the nominal 
price at which these introductory sets are supplied, the cost of sending must be paid by the purchaser, but our entire confi- 
Hence that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown by sending a $48.00 set of books on an advance payment of only $x. Please 
Indicate whether you wish the work shipped by freight or express. Freight is cheaper, but takes longer. We also feel that you will ss appreciate this 
freat work and speak favorably of it to others. Send two cent stamp for poses on 22 page illustrated pamphlet with sample pages, colored map and portraits 
bf famous inventors. We refer you to the publishers of this magazine. ddress 


HE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 156 "NEW Vour® 
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FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL In 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE > 


A Weekly Magazine of 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving Yearly 3,600 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (mak- 
ing Four Large Volumes) Unequalled in Quality and Quantity. 


It is issued Every Saturday and Contains 
ARTICLES OF STANDARD AND POPULAR INTEREST. 




















THE LIVING AGE embraces the productions of The Ablest Living 
Writers in all departments of Literature, including Fiction and Poetry, 
Art, Science and Politics, History, Biography and Discovery; giving an 
amount of reading unapproached by any other periodical in the world, of 
the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day. 

















“Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific 
Research, Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Explor- 
ation, Literary Criticism, and every phase of Culture and Progress in 
Europe, Fiction and Cheice Poetry—all these make up The Living Age.”’ 

—Evening Bulletin, Phila. 








1844 Through its fifty-three years of existence it has maintained, invariably, 1897 

the highest degree of literary excellence, and has held a prominent 

place among the foremost magazines of the day. 

In 1896 the subscription price of THE Livinc AGeE, which had been Eight Dollars a 
year, WAS REDUCED TO S1x DOLLars. 

Encouraged by the response to that announcement and in pursuance of the original 
plan of its founder to give the best the world can offer, the publishers have arranged for the 
introduction of 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEATURES FOR 1897, 


so widening its scope as to embrace 


Ist, TRANSLATIONS 2d, The addition of a MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT 
of noteworthy articles from the leading publica- | containing three departments, viz.: 
tions, magazines and reviews of READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES, 
FRANCE, GERMANY, SPAIN and ITALY, | READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
many of which contain matter of much value to A LIST OF BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 
the American reader, yet which, for obvious rea- | This Supplement will add about three hundred 
| pages annually to the magazine, without any added 


sons, are otherwise absolutely beyond his reach. | (9: to the subscribers. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 


“A vast amount of good reading at a merely nominal price.”’—Soston Advertiser. 


Best Home and Foreign Literature at Club Prices. 
For $7.75 The Living Age and Leslie’s Weekly ; or for $8.50 THe Livine Ace and 
Harper's Monthly; or for $9.00 THe Livinc AGE and Cen‘ury; or for $8.70 Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's Bazaar, or Harper's Weekly; or for $8.00 THE Livinc AGE and any $3.00 Magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P, O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Now Ready—————.. 








will sen r m 97 
solid Sterling Silver Ring, 925-1000 fine, suitab e for Gen 
a 


tleman or Lady, to any address, for TEN CENTS in 


2 silver. Send piece of r size of wanted 
{NN & O0., 45 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 








764 Ninth St. ’Phone 797. 
€-~DES MOINES<9D 


Carpet Dusting Works 


We make over and re-lay carpets. 
Out-of-town orders solicited........ 


I. J. DRESSER, Manager. 








TO AUTHORS AND -;-WRITERS. 


THE Practical School of Writing by Correspond- 
. ence, recently established in lowa, must prove of 
the greatest benefit to midland writers, as valuable 
advice and assistance are thus rendered to young 
writers at exceedingly low cost, and their MSS, thor- 
oughly prepared for the press and sold to best ad- 
vantage. Address, with stamp, EDGAR WELTON 
COOLEY, Lock Box 103, Marshalltown, Iowa. 








-+eThe Second Edition, 


The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 
The Singing Mouse Stories. 


BY E. HOUGH. 


Now Ready—tThe Second Edition. 


Price, $1.00. 





FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK ano CHICAGO. 





best of material and work- 





manship, and free from defects. Knife same style as cut, $1.20; 


A NOVELTY KNIFE —Your name and address, photos, society and trade emblems, eminent men and women, actresses, 
s machinery, etc., under durable transparent handles. WARRANTED 


three blades, $1.0: 










heavy two-bladed, $1.50; carpenter's knife three blades, 
raz wr, novelty handle, $3.50; lady's knife, two 
alades, 80 cents; three blades, $1.25; 
boy's knife, two blades, 75 cents. 
Special photos in knife, each 25 cents 
extra. Stamp photos $1.00 per 100. 


CIRCULAR FOR STAMP. 
AGENTS WANTED! 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 13 BAR STREET, CANTON, OHIO. 





Publisher's Notes— Continued. 


I have become acquainted with your 
magazine by the transfer of the Vew Bo- 
hemia subscriptions, and find it a very 
pleasant addition to my reading table.— 
Sharlot M. Hall, Prescott, Arizona. 

I need not tell you that I like the mag- 
azine, and that it has become a great 
favorite among my people here. It goes 
to my brother’s residence, where I live, 
and the “wimmen folks” generally suc- 
ceed in keeping me in ignorance of its 
arrival until all have read it; then I am 
permitted to bring it to my office.—J. B. 
Adams, Denver, Colo. 

I enjoy the reading in it very much.— 
Ida L. Harris, Manitowoc, Wis. 

We are all very much interested in 
THE MIDLAND at our home.—Irene San- 
der, St. Peter, Minn. 

Wishing your excellent magazine all 
success.— Cora S. Day, Atro, N. J. 

I rejoice in the apparent prosperity of 
THE MIDLAND. What is best of all is, it 
deserves to succeed.—Rev. J. B. Kenyon, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Your delightful magazine.—Margaret 
Hills, Delaware, Ohio. 

I have a very high opinion of THE MID- 
LAND and wish to extend my congratula- 
tions to its editor—Carrie Shaw Rice, 
Tacoma (Wash.) Normal and Training 
School. 











AWAY 


DO YOU 


WANT IT? 


You can get it in the Womankind 
word contest. How many English 
words can you form from the nine let- 
ters in “WOMANKIND?” ‘It’s easy. 
Every contestant wins a prize. 

2 Columbia Bicycles, Price $100 each. 
Cleveland Bicycle, Price $100. 
Gladiator Bicycle, Price $100. 
Business College Scholarship, $100. 

Kodak, $25. 

Silver Tea Pot. $25. 

Set Amer. Ency. Brittanica, $30. 

Webster’s Inter’! Dictionary, $10. 
And more than 800 other prizes. Con- 
test closes Jan. 20, 1897. Send today 
for free sample copy of Womankind 
containing full particulars. Address, 

WOMANKIND, Springfield, Ohio. 
Remember Every Contestant gets a 
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PROVIDES ITS PATRONS _ _WEsTERY 


PULLMAN PRIVATE COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS “wore — RAILWA) 


A LA CARTE DININGCARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 


Berween 


CHICAGO, DUBUQUE, 
ST.PAUL.MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES,ST.JOSEPH 
AND KANSAS CITY 


FH.LORD-cENL passe & TICKET AGENFCHICAGO- 











A GREAT RAILWAY. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Co. owns and operates 6,169 miles 
of road. 


It operates its own Sleeping Cars and 
Dining Cars. 


It traverses the best portions of the 
States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 
South and North Dakota. 


Its Sleeping and Dining Car service is 
first-class in every respect. 


It runs vestibuled, steam heated and 
electric lighted trains. . 


It has the absolute block system. 


It uses all modern appliances for the 
comfort and safety of its patrons. 


information, call on or address 


J. N. TITTEMORE, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Its train employes are civil and obliging. 


—+++ TAKE THE -4-<— 
Des Moines, Northern and Western 
Railroad Company 
- AND YOU ARE ON THE RIGHT ROAD... 


It tries to give each passenger “value 
received” for his money, and 

Its General Passenger Agent asks every 
man, woman and child to buy tickets over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way —for it is A Great Railway. 





IN CONNECTION WITH TH E————ceee 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY | 


Geo. H. HEAFFORD, Gen. Pass. and 
Ticket Agent, Chicago, III. 
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A Few of the Many Attractions 








Arranged for 
ae 


February —> 


MIDLAND 
MONTHLY 


Ex-Lieut.-Gov. GueE will tell the story of 
John Brown in Iowa, and reveal the secret 
—kept nearly forty years—the authorship of 
the letter to the War Department informing 
the Government of John Brown’s proposed 
raid on Harper's Ferry. 

JuLiETTE M. Bapssitt will write of Nedlie 
Grant Sartoris, daughter of General Grant, 
and her son and two young lady daughters, 
with full-page portraits from latest photo- 
graphs. 

ADELIZA DANIELS will picture Berlin as seen 
with an American woman’s eyes. 

GRANT’S ARMY LIFE IN MEXICO will be con- 
tinued with added interest. 

THE YounG HoMESTEADERS will grow in 
interest. 

AN ILLUSTRATED SKETCH OF JAMAICA, by. a 
Boston writer, will give variety tc the con- 
tents. 

Mary Avis Scott, the talented daughter of 
Col. John Scott, will begin a series of Over- 
land Sketches from the Southwest. 

A UNIQUE SrTory by the talented Manitoba 
author, Marie Edith Beynon, entitled, ‘‘The 
Matrimonial Confidence Club,” a brilliant 
society comedy in one act by Sidney Flower, 
a Prize Story, “Disillusioned,’”’ by Maria 
Weed, author of “A Voice in the Wilder- 
ness,’”’ and other interesting fiction will en- 
liven the number. 

A DEEPLY SYMPATHETIC CRITIQUE of Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s poetry, with illustrations 
drawn from Mr. Aldrich’s famous Rossetti 
Collection, will delight lovers of literature. 

C.Lus Notes, HOME THEMES, EDUCATIONAL 
READING, EDITORIAL, BOOK REVIEWS, etc., 
will add to the reader’s interest in this 
number. 


Equally Strong Numbers 
Will Follow.... 


Through the remaining months of the year 
1897, convincing the most skeptical that 
THE MIDLAND MONTHLY is up-to-date and 
that its contributors are up to the highest 
standards of literary excellence. 
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) A Special Offer 

$ a. 

( 

; To New Subscribers. 
> 

» 

5 

5 if 

| Fifteen 

| Months f 

; onths tor 

( 

’ AYd 

; 

2 All new subscribers for 1897 who de- 
; sire the opening chapters of Col. 
; John W. Emerson’s popular 

> 

( sé ? ‘ ‘ 
Grant’s Life in 

) *? 

; the West 

( 

$ 

» (a work endorsed by Mrs. Grant and 
) Col. F. D. Grant, and commended by 
; the press of the country) will, on 
request, receive with their subscrip- 
» tion the back numbers, October, 
; November and December, 1896, thus 
completing their connection with 
) the story. 

> 

4 

> 

> If any one (or more) of these numbers 
2 should be exhausted, we will print 
; the Grant installment (or install- 
ments) and mail the same to those 
2 who desire “Grant's Life” complete. 
§ But, having printed an extra number 
; in anticipation of the demand now 
2 setting in, we can fill all orders sent 
; in during the next few weeks, mail- 
; ing the back numbers complete. A 
2 splendid and sensible New Year's 
$ present to your relatives and friends. 
; : 

4 

> 

} ADDRESS: 


JOHNSON BRIGHAM, 


Pub. Midland Monthly, 





DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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TWENTY QUESTIONS 


TO PROFITABLY INTEREST THE BOYS AND GIRLS- QUESTIONS SUG- 
GESTED (BUT NOT ANSWERED) BY ARTICLES IN THE 
PRESENT NUMBER OF THE MIDLAND. 


The Ten Girls or Boys under Eighteen years of age who, before the 15th day of 
January, mail us the best set of answers to the following questions will each be given a 
year’s subscription to THE MIDLAND MONTHLY. The subscription may begin with any 
month the winner may desire, and will be credited up to any person the winner may 
name. Adults may assist the competitors, but the answers must be prepared by the 
girls and boys themselves. 

RULES GOVERNING THE COMPETITION. 


1. Each competitor must cut out the questions given below and pin them to the 
upper left-hand corner of the first one of the pages on which the answers are written. 

2. The answers must be numbered to correspond with the accompanying questions. 

The answers must be plainly written in ink (not typewritten), must be short and 
to the point. 

4. Send no accompanying letter. Send nothing but the printed questions and your 
written answers, your name, age and postoffice address. If a resident of a large city, add 
street address. Patiently wait the announcement of the result, in the February number. 

PUBLISHER MIDLAND MONTHLY, Des Moines, Jowa. 


THE TWENTY QUESTIONS. 


1. Name some one poem, or group of 19. What is the science of Pedagogy? 
poems, composed by N. P. Willis. (p. 4.) (p. 76.) 

2. What does “barn-stormer” mean 20. Name the first ten cities of the 
as used in the press and among actors? United States in the order of their popu- 
(p. 4.) ; lation as shown by the census of 1890; 

3. After what great Greek soldier and also by the census of 1880? (p. 88.) 
statesman was “The Aristidean” named? THE SUCCESSFUL TEN LAST MONTH.* 
(P. 5) When was Poe bern: when did he oo Fredregill, Station C, East Des 

ave -? Moines, age 13. 
von ie ae igen two of his best known Ina Mayer, Spokane, Wash., age 13. 

? 5 . : : ; 

5. How many years after the close of oe ee mong = - 
the American Revolution was it when the L wn i Bliss ee mere k b k. IbC 
French Revolution occurred? (p. 7.) Ul — 6 Se Se oe ly 

6. When did West Virginia become a 4 — Ww Field. Grinnell. I oa 
State? (p. 7.) Anna W. Field, Grinnell, Iowa, age 15. 

What is a lyric? (p. 8.) Nellie Garner, 1106 W. Broadway, Mon- 

g Where ony we find the story of ee ek Trumbull, Ashtab 
“Christ and the Rich Young Man,” and | Co. Ohi + WEDD, 1 TURDUN, eee 
where the story of “The Boy Jesus in the = Nelli Me i 7. Mi i 
Temple?” ( Nellie Morgan, Preston, Minn., age 15. 

Mary L. Kilburn, Fontanelle, lo., age 16. 


PO) ne cine 
g. In brief, what is the principal duty 


of a Commissary? (p. 35.) CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FOR TEN OTHERS. 


10. Who wrote “Sheridan’s Ride?” (p. A Christmas Present of a year’s sub- 
37-) scription will be given to ten others who 
11. From what poem are quoted the ranked well up with the first ten. Fol- 
“Theirs not to make reply”? p. lowing are the names of the additional 

37. d . ten: 

12. In what year did Cortez land in Frank C. Butterfield, East Waterloo, 

Mexico? (p.40.) | Iowa, age 16. 

13. Of the following named poets, who Pearl Price, 1514 Washington avenue, 

are still living? Matthew Arnold, Edwin North Des Moines, age 16. 

Arnold, Clough, William Morris, Swin- W. Ralph Kerr, Jr., 5126 Washington 

burne, Robert Browning, Mrs. Browning, avenue, Chicago, age 15. 

Christina Rossetti. (p.42.) Laura A. Strong, Menlo, Iowa, age 17. 
14. Who was Rienzi? (p. 44.) Lulu Wilson, Chesterfield, Iowa, age 16. 
15. Coventry Patmore died recently. Ethel Alexander, Caldwell, Ohio, age 13. 

In brief, who was he? (p. 45.) _ Robert Hitte, 1849 G street, Lincoln, 
16. When did Tintoretto live? (p. 46.) Neb., age 12. 

17. What does the Latin word seriatim Julia Rindlaub, Platteville, Wis., age 16. 
mean? (p. 47.) 7 Nelson Weeks, 430 W. Wilson street, 
18. How many poet laureates of Eng- Madison Wis., age i4. 

land are there in the following list? Mil- Virginia Bowlby, Crete, Neb., age 12. 

ton, Dryden, Pope, Coleridge, Shelley * Write the publisher telling him whom to send 

and Keats. (p. 42.) your subscription to and when to begin it. 
16 
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